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Survey of the World. 


It is reported from. Wash- 
ington that Senator Hanna 
will retire next year from 


The Political 
Field 


‘the office of chairman of the National Re- 


publican Comunittee, because the condition 
of his health warns him that he ought not 
to undertake the arduous labor of managing 
another campaign. There have been rumors 
also, in newspapers opposing him in politics, 
that certain prominent Republicans of Ohio 
were advising that he should be induced to 
retire, for the promotion of. harmony in the 
party, but the other report appears to be the 
correct one. It is said that Henry C. Payne, 
of Milwaukee, will succeed him, altho the 
name of Senator Aldrich has also been men- 
tioned. The death of Senator-elect Hay- 
ward, who is said to be hopelessly ill, would 
make a vacancy to be filled by Governor 
Poynter, of Nebraska. It has been suggested 
that he might appoint Mr. Bryan, but re- 
ports from that State indicate that he would 
appoint ex-Senator Allen. Mr. Bryan has 
shouldered his gun and gone a-hunting in 
the wilds of Southwestern Missouri. Mr. 
John Wanamaker has published over his 
hamne an appeal for legislation which will 
make the ballot absolutely secret, free voters 
from intimidation or coercion, and insure a 
true count. He says: 


“In Philadelphia we have not had an honest 
election for many years, and the debatchery of 
the ballot has acquired the system and precision 
of a science with the dominant so-called Repub- 
lican machine. This has not been the growth 
of a day or a year, but has been perfected by a 
steady, systematic development of the most 
minute details of original ingenuity. The ma- 


chine has educated its followers in election 
crime, rewarded them according to their per- 
fection in fraudulent arts, and extolled and hon- 
ored the leadership which best knew how to de- 


vise and avail itself of corrupt practices and to 
protect and promote its debased tools and dis- 
ciples. What is called the Democratic organiza- 
tion is but an agency of the corrupt Republican 
machine. As a result, the Democratic vote has 
shrunk more than. two-thirds, because honest 
Democrats declined to follow the leadership 
which treats the party organization as an ar- 
ticle of merchandise and has no principle or pur- 
pose in politics other than its own sordid gain.” 
He regards ballot reform as the issue which 
overshadows all others in Pennsylvania. At 
the coming session of Congress Representa- 
tive Crumpacker, of Indiana, will press for 
passage a bill requiring the Director of the 
Census to report as to the voting population 
of the Southern States in order that steps 
may be taken to reduce the number of South- 
ern representatives by enforcing the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution. 





' The count of votes in Ken- 
tucky has been proceeding 
slowly. At the end of last 

week it was admitted by the Louisville Cou- 

rier-Journal, the leading Democratic paper of 
the State, that on the face of the official re- 
turns from all the counties except that in 
which Louisville is situated there was a plu- 
rality of 261 for Taylor, the Republican can- 
didate. A few hours after the publication of 
this statement, the decision of a Democratic 
judge restored to Taylor a plurality of 1,198 
in Nelson County which had been withheld 
from him, and on the 19th the same journal 
acknowledged a plurality of 1,902 for Taylor, 
subject to the result of several contests. One 
of these affects the returns for Louisville. 

Goebel has moved to strike out the entire 

vote of the city, which gave Taylor a plu- 

rality of 2,537, on the ground that Democrats 
were intimidated by the calling out of the 
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militia. 
week Taylor appeared to have a plurality of 
at least 2,500 which could not fairly be taken 
away. The election and count were con- 
trolled by Democratic election officers, under 
the Goebel law. It is pointed out that altho 
there was the greatest interest in the election 
and a universal desire to vote, the number of 
votes counted was only about 375,000, against 
445,000 in 1896. Senator Devoe asserts that 
the Republicans have been robbed of 30,000 
votes. On the other hand, the followers of 
Goebel say that fyauds in the interest of Tay- 
lor were committed in the mountain counties. 
Goebel was still saying, at last accounts, 
that he had been elected and would hold the 
office. It is reported that the contest will be 
transferred in some way to the Legislature, 
where Goebel has a clear majority. 





A serious. conflict between the 
trade unions of Chicago and the 
employing contractors engaged 
in the erection of large buildings appears to 
be impending. For some time past the em- 
ployers and_the union workmen have been 
involved in disputes, and the disagreements 
have prevented, it is said, the erection of 
three-quurters of the office buildings for 
which plans had been made. The employers 
say that the demands of the men are excess- 
ive and even absurd, while the workmen in- 
sist that their attitude is reasonable. At the 
end of last week fourteen associations of 
employing contractors—the masons, carpen- 


Labor 
Disputes 


ters, plumbers, steam fitters, stone cutters, 


plasterers, etc.—unanimously approved a 
statement in which the unions are accused of 
crippling municipal growth and are informed 
as to the terms which they will be required to 
accept after January 1st. These are, that 
the trades shall not recognize any limitation 
of the amount of work a man shall do in a 
working day, any restriction of the use of 
machinery, the right of any person to inter- 
fere with workmen in working hours, a sym- 
pathetic strike, any right of unions to forbid 
the employment of apprentices, or any re- 
striction of the use of manufactured material 
except such as is made by prison labor. It is 
predicted that this action will cause a great 
struggle between local organized labor and 
the builders. At Indianapolis on Saturday 


At. the beginning of the. present 
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last the Executive Board of the United Mine 
Workers voted to order a strike of all the 
coal mines in the Southwest if the employing 


-companies, which are associated with rail- 


road corporations, should not immediately 
agree to pay the union scale of wages. A 
general strike would*call out 15,000 men and 
prevent the shipment of coal on the South. 
western roads. 





Congressman Hepburn, of 

Isthmus Canal jowa, chairman in the last 
Projects Congress of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com. 
merce, which considered projects for an in- 
teroceanic canal, now says that on the first 
day of the coming session he will introduce 
a bill for the construction of a canal on the 
Nicaragua route. At the last session such a 
proposition, presented by his committee, was 
displaced by the appropriation of $1,000,000 
for the expenses of a Commission, whose 
duty it should be to make a thorough investi- 
gation concerning not only the route in 
Nicaragua, but also all other routes and the 
unfinished Panama Canal. Mr. Hepburn re 
gards that action as a temporary victory for 
those who oppose the Nicaragua project and 
desire that our Government shall accept the 
terms offered by the Panama Company. He 
does not think this country “need bottlier 
about” the Eyre-Cragin concession in Nic- 
aragua or the claims of any other company 
or syndicate, and believes that Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua will be glad to give the 
United States any territory and rights needed 
for the construction and operation of a canal. 
He says nothing about the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, which his committee at the last ses 
tion was inclined to ignore, but which: the 
Senate did not overlook. It does not appear 
that negotiations for a modification of that 
treaty by Great Britain have been completed. 
Several members of the Commission recent- 
ly visited Paris to examine the records and 
surveys of the Panama Company, to which 
their attention had been invited. Several 
survey parties are now inspecting the trals- 
isthmian routes under the direction of the 
Commission, and the Commissioners the: 
selves expect to sail in December for the 
isthmus, where they will make a_ personal 
investigation. They hope to submit a report 
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before the close of the session of Congress. 


Reports from Washington indicate that all 


due attention is being paid to the Panama 
project and the proposition of the Panama 
Company, which, it is said, would permit the 
United States virtually to own the canal by 
holding a controlling interest in the com- 
pany’s capital stock. 





General Ludlow, Governor of 
Havana, at a reception given 
to him on the 16th by the 
trustees of the Cuban Orphan Fund, spoke 
very frankly concerning the Cuban people. 
They were, he said, the most lovable people 
he had ever known, but they belonged to a 
dying race. Under the iron hand of Spain 
they had never had an opportunity té6 ad- 
just their own affairs. “In business they are 
strictly honest; in official affairs, pupils of 
Spanish rulers, they acted on the principle 
that ‘ public office is a public crib.’” They 
lacked, he continued, two qualities essential 
to the maintenance of good government— 
executive ability, and the faculty of submit- 


Cuba and 
Porto Rico 


. ting to the will of the majority. He also 


said: 


“ The present generation will, in my judgment, 
have to pass away before the Cubans can form 
a stable government. A bar to self-government 
is the illiteracy of those who would vote. 
in five can read and write. To give universal 
suffrage to such a people would be to swamp the 
better class. We might just as well retire and 
let the island drift to the condition of a Hayti 
No. 2.” 

It is reported that the census shows that 45 
per cent. of the Cubans are white, while 40 
per cent. are black and 15. per cent. are mu- 
lattoes. A restaurant in Havana, owned by 
three Americans, was closed in January last 
because they refused to serve a colored Cu- 
ban General. It was recently reopened, and 
now the three Americans have been sen- 
tenced to be imprisoned for two months and 
to pay fines and costs because they placed 
over their door the sign, ‘We cater to 
white people only.” The Mayor of Batabano 
having directed the police of that city to pre- 
vent the opening of a rope factory on Sun- 
day, the 12th inst., five policemen were killed 
in a battle with the Syrian employees. An 
American syndicate has bought 70,000 acres 
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of land near Nuevitas, but it is reported that 
planters find it almost impossible to. cause 
an investment of American capital and are 
looking to Europe for aid in promoting agri- 
culture. Two young women, graduates of 
a normal school in this State, have sailed for 
Porto Rico, where they will be teachers. 
Others will follow, as Mr. Clark, superin- 
tendent of Instruction on the island, has 
asked for fifty such teachers. Adjuntas, in 
Porto Rico, was permitted to hold a munic- 
ipal election on July 25th, and the Repub- 
licans elected their candidates. The Liberals 
having complained that the ballot boxes 
were not properly guarded, the election was 
annulled and another was held on October 
20th, when the Republicans won again by a 
majority of 137. In a similar election at - 
Guayama on October 24th the Liberals had a 
majority of 12. The next municipal election 
will be held at Mayaguez. 





3 The week has been a busy one 
Pursuing in Luzon, without, however, any 
Aguinaldo very definite results. The cap- 
ture of ‘Tarlac showed that Aguinaldo and 
his Government had again fled, whither no- 
body exactly knew. Reports placed him at 
various places between that point and Bay- 
ombong, with the greater probability that 
he was at the latter place. The three col- 
umns, General MacArthur’s along the rail- 
road, General Lawton’s to the east pushing 
north from Tarlac, and General Wheaton’s 
pushing eastward from San Fabian, have 
all been hampered somewhat by heavy rains. 
General MacArthur, it is expected, will soon 
control the whole of the railroad to Dagu- 
pan. Generals Lawton and Wheaton are in 
the mountains, just where is not known, 
but their cavalry have been pushing on, and, 
it is said, have reached Bayombong. It is 
planned to keep a pretty strong patrol of ships 
along the coast so as to prevent Aguinaldo 
from escaping to Hong Kong from one of 
the many ports to the north and east, At 
first the reception accorded to the troops was 
not very enthusiastic, but as the people be- 
gan to find out that American occupation 
meant quiet and peace and freedom from 
lawlessness they manifested an increasing 
interest, and in some cases have cordially 
welcomed the troops. Aguinaldo’s secretary 
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has been captured, and a considerable part 
of his wife’s wardrobe is said to’ be in the 
hands of the American soldiers. The insur- 
gents seem to have been much demoralized 
by the unexpectedly rapid advance of the 
Americans, which did not leave them ‘time to 
make arrangements, and ‘their: army ap- 
pears to be pretty thoroughly’ disorgaiized. 
From other portions of the island there is no 
special news, the progress of occupation go- 
ing on effectively. The cruiser “ Charleston ” 
was wrecked on an uncharted ‘reef off the 
northwest coast, but all were saved, and it 
is hoped that the ship itself will be rescued. 





leit 
1 on Saturday after 
an address to the naval 
recruits at that station and arrived in Eng- 
land on Monday. For some reason not defi- 
nitely stated he let it be known that he did 
not care for the great reception which had 
been prepared for him, and must decline all 
invitations except those of the Queen and the 
Prince of Wales. The reason he gives is that 
the Reichstag is about to assemble, and that 
there are important questions coming before 
it which will compel him to shorten his stay 
in England and return to Berlin. Of these 
the two prominent questions are the naval 
bill, which he is determined to push through 
if it is possible, and the Samoan agreement. 
While to all appearances, thus, the visit is 
shorn to a considerable degree of its spec- 
tacular effect, it is still evident that it is of 
significance, especially as the Emperor is 
accompanied by Count Von Bulow, and it is 
generally expected that much important 
State business will be transacted under cover 
of a private family visit. In Berlin the visit 
while outwardly supported does not appear 
to have the cordial indorsement of the peo- 
ple. The press, indeed, has spoken approv- 
ingly of it, and appears to be trying hard to 
convince its readers that it is purely per- 
sonal and devoid of political meaning. The 
popular opinion, however, remains as it has 
been, according to all reports, very strongly 
anti-English, and there is. considerable criti- 
cism in a quiet way of the Government for 
its evident purpose to come into cordial rela- 
tions with England, as manifested especial- 


Emperor William 
Emperor William jj, 
in England 
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ly in the South Africa agreement, the details 
of which nobody’knows, but which is recog: 
nized on every hand as existing and a very 
important element in politics. German com- 
ments’ on the war are not flattering to Boer 
management, but German sympathy for the 
Boer is manifested in the large sums raised 
for relief funds. 





With a very heavy 
The British Holding military censorship, 
Their Own which permits no 
news whatever under three days old to filter 
into the press and watches everything else 
very ciosely, it is not easy to form an accurate | 
judgment as to the situation in South Africa. 
So far as appears, Ladysmith, Kimberley and 
Mafeking are all holding their own with com- 
paratively little danger of being overborne. 
General Buller appears to be following out 
his original plan, which was to advance from 
Cape Town into Orange Free State, hold 
Bloemfontein and then come to the relief of 
Ladysmith from the west and of Kimberley 
and Mafeking from the east; while at the 
same time he cuts the base of the Orange 
Free State troops. For the immediate sup- 
port of Ladysmith reinforcements have been 
sent to Durban, so that there are. there at 
least 14,000 in addition to the troops already 
in that section. It has been expected that 
these would have been forwarded before this 
to Pietermaritzburg and thus to Estcourt, 
and it may have been done during the time 


which is covered by the undelivered dis- 


patches. Up to November 15th the troops in 
Ladysmith had been in good condition and 
there had been considerable severe fighting, 
the Boers adopting tactics new to them, ad- 
vancing steadily, persistently under the cover 
of artillery fire. They were, however, re 
pulsed again and again with severe loss, and 
their artillery seems to have accomplished 
nothing, whether through defective ammuii- 
tion or what is not altogether evident. At 
Estcourt the British garrison, which is not 
large, is holding its own and keeps’ up its 
communication with the south, altho there is 
a much larger force of the enemy surround 
ing it. An armored train from Estcourt was 
derailed and entrapped and about 100 men 
were taken prisoners. Very similar reports 
come from the west border, and British sot 
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ties and Boer attacks are apparently re- 
peated from day to day with no great change 
in the results. During the first part of the 
week there was quite an a.mosphere of 
gloom in England over the failure to receive 
news, and there were very severe criticisms 
of the conduct of the war, the delays in fur- 
nishing reinforcements, ete. The news of the 
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the World — 


to him but to surrender, and in some way 
the others got the impression that his sur- 
render involved that of the rest. 





For some time we have heard 

The Khalifa jotning of the Khalifa. He 
Again appeared some months ago at 

a point not far from Fashoda, and was cred- 
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Safety of Ladysmith, however, seems to have 
Created quite a revulsion of feeling, and there 
is mach more hope than there has been. It 
‘ppears from fuller reports that we. sur- 
tender of the troops at Nicholson’s Nek was 
due to a blunder. A subordinate officer with 
4 comparatively small company was sep- 
arated from the rest and was surrounded 
in such a way that there was no auternative 


ited with having gathered a very large force 
of men and having established himself. at 
El Obeid... He was then too strong for 
Colonel Kitchener to attack.. Since then, 
however, the Arab chieftain has moved 
south toward the Tagalla Mountains, inhab- 
ited by. independent negro tribes, who::had, 
fought. him as they had fought the Mahdi 
before him. Apparently finding not the most 
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cordial reception there he withdrew still fur- 
ther south to Gedir, and remained there until 
the arrival of Lord Kitchener at Khartum 
and his departure from that city. Of the 
succeeding advance nothing had been heard 
until the news was received that the 
Khalifa had again withdrawn, to what point 
was not stated. As a further pursuit would 
be of doubtful value, while exposing the 
force to considerable danger, the troops were 
then recalled, leaving the Khalifa to get 
along as best he may in a section that is 
evidently unfriendly to him, and with the 
lack of prestige which must come to any 
Arab leader who refuses constantly to meet 
his enemy. Perhaps it was due to his recog- 
nition of this fact that very shortly after this 
retreat he was reported again as on the ad- 
vance toward Omdurman. Just what force 
he has with him is not known, but troops 
have been sent on to reinforce the garrison. 





The repeal of the language 
ordinances in Austria has 
not been followed by peace. 
The Czechs are furious. There have been 
riotous manifestations in many places, but 
apparently the most serious are those among 
the army recruits. On a certain roll call of 
the reserves in one place the first man, in- 
stead of answering the German hier, replied 
by the equivalent in Czech. The officer re- 
monstrating, the mayor of the commune 
apologized, and urged the man to accede to 
the law. This he refused to do, and was im- 
mediately led to prison. Thereupon all the 
mayors present withdrew, and the recruits 
raised the cry, “We are Czechs, Czechs !” 
while the crowd commenced singing Czech 
songs. Not daring to press the matter then 
the officer transferred the roll call to another 
place. This spirit seems to be infectious, for 
a similar case occurred in Hungary about the 
same time, and was followed by condign 
punishment. The Anti-Semites, too, are do- 
ing their best to arouse strife. There have 
been two cases of: alleged ritual murder, A 
girl and a boy were found at two different 
places, and some time apart, each with the 
throat cut but no sign of blood. Immediate- 
ly the old cry, which many have supposed 
to be entirely discredited, was raised that 
they had been slain by Jews, and the blood 


Czechs and 
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used for sacrifices. A gteat sensatioti was 
raised, and the anti-Semite press on every 
hand was furious in its condemnation of the 
Jews, and of what it declared to be the 
leniency of the government. As in France 
anti-Semitism is in close league with ultra- 
Clericalism, and the Clerical press has given 
abundant evidence of its sympathy. 





For some time there have been 

Japan and yeports of an increasing tension 
Russia between Japan and _ Russia. 
Some of the movements of Japan are set 
forth in another part of this issue by one 
who understands the situation in that section 
perfectly. The more apparent difficulties 
center about Korea, where there ‘has been, 
according to report, somewhat of a collision 
between the two Governments in regard to 
a port, Masampo, on the east coast, which it 
was said Russia had desired for a naval sta- 
tion, but which the Japanese had succeeded 
in buying before the occupation could be 
completed. At the same time, as has been 
known, the Japanese are pushing into Korea 
rapidly, altho not in such a manner as to at- 
tract very much of notice. In view of these 
reports both Governments have been eager 
in denial. The dispatches from Tokyo say 
that there is no international question now 
between the two Governments, and while 
there have been some private differences 
they have not affected the officials at all. So 
also the Russian Minister to Korea states 
that so far as, Russia is concerned there is no 
difticulty of any kind between the two Gov- 
ernments. On the other hand, a report from 
London says that a person, who has proved 
repeatedly his accurate knowledge of far 
Eastern movements, asserts that in his be- 
lief war is absolutely certain between the 
two countries very scon, and that before the 
end of the coming year the Japanese flag 
will be flying over Port Arthur. While these 
reports are not confirmed definitely it is evi- 
dent from many ways that the Japanese are 
inclined to think that they have got to mea- 
sure themselves with Russia before long, 
and that they had better do it at a time when 
Russia would be less likely to secure Euro- 
pean support, and before her connections are 


.such that she can easily reinforce the troops 


she has on the Chinese and Korean borders. 
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Three Parables. 


By Count Leo Tolstoy, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE Russian BY NaTHAN HaskKELt Do te. 


PARABLE THE FIRST. 


WEED had spread over a_ beautiful 
meadow. And in order to get rid of 
it the tenants of the meadow mowed 

it, but the weed only increased in conse- 
quence. And now the kind, wise master 
came to visit the tenants of the meadow, and 
among the other good counsels which he 
gave them he told them they ought not to 
mow the weed, since that only made it grow 
the more luxuriantly, but that they must pull 
it up by the roots. 

But either because the tenants of the mead- 
ow did not, among the other prescriptions of 
the good master, take heed of his advice not 
to mow down the weed, but to pull it up, or 
because they did not understand him, or be- 
cause, according to their calculations, it 
seemed foolish to obey, the result was that 
his advice not to mow the weed but to pull 
it up was not followed, just as if he had 
never proffered it, and the men went on 
mowing the weed and spreading it. 

And although, during the succeeding years, 
there were men that reminded the tenants 
of the meadow of the advice of the kind, wise 
master, they did not heed them, and contin- 
ued to do as before, so that mowing of the 
weed as soon as it began to appear became 
not only a custom but even a sacred tradi- 
tion, and the meadow grew more and more 
infested. And the matter went so far that 
the meadow grew nothing but weeds, and 
men lamented this and invented all kinds of 
means to correct the evil; but the only one 
they did not use was that which had long 
ago been prescribed by their kind, wise mas- 
ter, 

And now, as time went on, it occurred to 
dhe nan who saw the wretched condition 
into which the meadow had fallen, and who 
found among the master’s forgotten prescrip- 
tions the rule not to mow the weed, but to 
pull it up by the root—it occurred to the man, 
I say, to remind the tenants of the meadow 


that they were acting foolishly, and that 
their folly had long ago been pointed out by 
the kind, wise master. 

But what do you think ! instead of putting 
credence in the correctness of this man’s 
recollections, and in case they proved to be 
reliable ceasing to mow the weed, and in 
case he were mistaken proving to him the in- 
correctness of his recollections, or stigmatiz- 
ing the good, wise master’s recommendations 
as impracticable and not obligatory upon 
them, the tenants of the meadow did nothing 
of the sort; but they took exception to this 
man’s recollections and began to abuse him. 
Some called him a conceited fool who imag- 
ined that he was the only one to understand 
the master’s regulations; others called him a 
malicious false interpreter and slanderer; 
still others, forgetting that he was not giving 
them his own opinions, but was only remind- 
ing them of the prescriptions of the wise 
master whom they all revered, called him a 
dangerous man because he wished to pull up 
the weed and deprive them of their meadow. 
“He says we ought not to mow the mead- 
ow,” said they, purposely suppressing the 
fact that the man did not say that it was not 
necessary to destroy the weed, but said that 
they should pull it up by the roots instead of 
mowing it, “but if-we do not destroy the 
weed, then it will spread and wholly ruin 
our meadow. And why was the meadow 
granted to us if we must train the weed in 
it?” 

And the general impression that this man 
was either a fool or a false interpreter, or 
had the purpose of injuring the people, be- 
came so deeply grounded that every one cast 
reproaches and ridicule upon him. And how- 
ever earnestly he asseverated that he not 
only did not desire to spread the weed, but 
on the contrary considered that the destruc- 
tion of the weed was one of the chief duties 
of the agriculturist, just as it was meant by 
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the good, wise master whose words he mere- 
ly repeated, still they would not listen to him 
because they had definitely made up their 
minds that he was either a conceited fool 
misinterpreting the good, wise master’s 
words, or a villain trying to induce men not 
to destroy the weeds but to protect and 
spread them more widely. 

The same thing took place in my own case 
when I pointed out the injunction of the 
evangelical teaching about the non-resistance 
of evil by violence. This rule was laid down 
by Christ and after him in all times by all 
his true disciples. But either because they 
did not notice this rule, or because they did 
not understand it, or because its fulfilment 
seemed to them too difficult, as time went 
the more completely this rule was forgotten, 
the further the manner of men’s lives de- 
parted from this rule; and finally it came to 
the pass to which it has now come, that this 
rule has already begun to seem to people 
something new, strange, unheard-of, and 
even foolish. And I, also, have the same ex- 
perience as the man had who reminded men 
of the good, wise master’s prescription to re- 
frain from mowing the weed, but to pull it 
up by the roots. 

As the tenants of the meadow purposely 
shut their eyes to the fact that the counsel 
was not to give up destroying the weed, but 
to destroy it by a different method, and said, 
“We will not listen to this man, he is a fool; 
he forbids us to mow down the weeds and 
tells us to pull them up ”’—so in reply to my 
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reminder that aécording to Christ's teaching 
in order to annihilate evil we must not em- 
ploy violence against it, but must destroy it 
from the root with love, men said: “ We will 
not listen to him, he is a fool; he advises not 
to oppose evil to evil so that evil may over- 
whelm us.” 

I say that, according to Christ’s teaching, 
evil cannot be eradicated by evil; that all re- 
sistance of evil by violence only intensifies 
the evil, that, according to Christ’s teaching, 
evil is eradicated by good. Bless them that 
curse you, pray for them that abuse you, do 
good to them that hate you, love your enemies, 
and you will have no enemics! 

I said that, according to Christ’s teaching, 
the whole life of man is a battle with evil, 
a resistance of evil by reason and love, but 
that out of all the methods of resisting evil 
Christ excepted only the one unreasonable 
method of resisting evil with violence, which 
is equivalent to fighting evil with evil. 

And I was misunderstood as saying that 
Christ taught that we must not resist evil. 
And all those whose lives were based on vio- 
lence, and to whom in consequence violence 
was dear, were glad to take such a miscon- 
struction of my words, and at the same time 
of Christ’s words, and it was avowed that 
the teaching of non-resistance of evil was 
incredible, stupid, godless and dangerous. 
And men calmly continue under the guise 
of destroying evil to make it more widely 
spread. 

YaSNAIA Poiana, Russia. 






Epitor oF ‘** THe Bookman.” 


HAVE always had a theory that no one 

| should buy a book, or at any rate a 
novel, until it has been published for at 
least a year. There are so many volumes 
which one is urged to read, ‘or which at the 
moment of reading impress one as being 
very good, as to make it impossible to decide 
at that particular moment just the question 
of their intrinsic merit. Looking back, how- 
ever, over one’s reading for a twelvemonth, 





and exercising a certain faculty of compari- 
son which comes from having read a good 
deal in the remote past, the real books of 
each year will be found to have shrunk iD 
number to a very few; for after a year many 
clever trifies will have been forgotten, and 
many more serious productions will have as- 
sumed a relative position before one’s crit- 
ical judgment far different from that iD 
which the mood of the moment; or some Ccap- 
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The Novels of 1899 


tivating trick of style, or some felicitous 
choice of subject, invested them with a tem- 
porary importance. 

It is only once or twice in many years that 
a really great work of fiction is born into 
the world. Every month brings to the read- 
ing public shoals of books; and those whose 
business it is to write of books must neces- 
sarily write of these and discuss them se- 
riously, and weigh and criticise. Some of 
them are very widely read; still others are 
both widely read and are widely talked 
about; but after a certain time has passed 
the great majority of them are neither read 
nor talked about. They have served their 
purpose; they have pleased or amused or 
shocked a hundred thousand readers, but no 
one goes back to them again. It is as impos- 
sible to reread them as it is to laugh again 
at the jokes in last year’s comic papers. 
They are dead, for they do not belong to the 
annals of true literature. I wonder how 
many copies of “Called Back,’ or ‘“ The 
Heavenly Twins,” or “ Trilby ” are now sold 
ina year. Each one of these immensely pop- 
ular novels had, at the time of its vogue, an 
apparent importance greater than the im- 
portance of ‘‘ David Copperfield,” or “‘ Van- 
ity Fair,” but it was an importance of the 
moment only. They were clever novels, but 
they were not literature. 

The year now ending has witnessed the 
publication of several novels, each one of 
which attained to an extraordinary popular- 
ity, as attested by their sales. Of “ David 
Harum” there were sold perhaps 400,000 
copies; of ‘‘ Richard Carvel” no doubt as 
many more. Of “Janice Meredith” there 
were sold 45,000 copies in two weeks, and 
the book has since its first appearance found 
purchasers at the rate of between two and 
three thousand copies every day of the week. 
So far as the commercial side of the question 
is concerned, it is safe to say that the rec- 
ords of no year have ever included such re- 
markable statistics; for not merely one or 
two, but half a dozen, novels by different au- 
thors have met with an almost equal popu- 
lar success. 

When we come, however, to take a retro- 
spective glance at these extragrdinary “ sell- 
e's” (to use the publishers’ favorite word), 
aud to consider how far their success has 
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been based upon unusual merit, it has to be 
confessed that of all the novels of the year 
there is only one, or at the most, not more 
than two, which are likely to be read by any 
one in particular a year from now. And to 
give a sweeping judgment such as this is 
not to be dogmatical and critically super- 
cilious, tho perhaps for the moment it may 
appear so. A moment’s reflection will make 
the truth of it quite evident. When any one 
begins to classify the novels of the world, 
they will be found to fall under a compara- 
tively few divisions as to subject, as to man- 
ner, and as to the especial school of fiction 
to which each of them belongs. In each 
class the world possesses a few great master- 
pieces which have stood the test of time and 
which all men equally regard as represent- 
ing what is best of their own kind. Now 
many books are written every year, and they 
are often ably written, full of interest, and 
deserving of the sort of favor which they 
win. But after the novelty of them has de- 
parted, we all unconsciously compare them 
with those books of their several classes 
which are not merely good, but which are 
admittedly the very best, and then the final 
judgment is not by any means the same as 
the judgment which is nebulously formed 
while the reader is still holding the volume 
in his hand. It is soon recognized that altho 
the popular book is good, it is not the best of 
its kind that has been written. And so the 
masterpiece resumes its old pre-eminence, 
the clever imitation is not read again, and 
as soon as a still newer replica appears the 
immediate predecessor is forgotten. 

Applying such a standard of comparison 
and judgment to the best novels of the pres- 
ent year, one may serenely disregard the test 
that is commercial and misleading, and con- 
fine one’s self to a consideration of just how 
far each of them approximates in merit to 
those works of genius which, in the differ- 
ent departments of pure fiction, afford us an 
accepted and enduring standard of compari- 
son. 

If we extend the term “ novel’”’ so as to let 
it include collections of short stories, I should 
say that there is just one work of fiction be- 
longing to the present year which is equal 
to the very best in its own class; and this is 
Mrs. Edith Wharton’s “ Greater Inclination.” 
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The class which it represents has to do with 
the psychological study’ of social conditions 
and of the problems that arise in the more 
intimate relations of men and women of the 
world. The criterion by which Mrs. Wharton 
must be judged is the criterion established 
by Mr. Henry James in his earlier works, 
such as “ The Point of View,” “An Interna- 
tional Episode,’”’ and “‘ The Pupil; ” and Mrs. 
Wharton has no need to shrink from this 
comparison. She is no imitator, yet her deli- 
cacy of touch, her penetration, her subtlety, 
and her exquisite felicity of phrasing remind 
one irresistibly of Mr. James at his very 
best. It is situation rather than incident for 
which Mr. James and Mrs. Wharton alike 
possess a curiously unerring instinct; and in 
“The Greater Inclination” this instinct is 
everywhere apparent. Such perfect literary 
workmanship is seldom seen in books that 
are written in the English language; and 
Mrs. Wharton’s pages never lose their fasci- 
nation even tho they may be read a score of 
times. The book has met with much appre- 
ciation from the critical portion of the pub- 
lic; a widely popular success it could not 
have; for its beauties and felicities, which 
give so much pure joy to the discriminating, 
are far too delicate and subtle for the per- 
ception of the unenlightened. 

A distinctly good book and one that well de- 
serves its great success is “ David Harum,” 
which belongs to the class of stories in 
which Mark Twain’s “Tom Sawyer” and 
“Huckleberry Finn,” and Mr. Howells’s 
“Silas Lapham” represent approximate 
perfection. ‘David Harum,” in the first 
place, is true; in the second place, it is 
genial; in the third place, it is wholesome. 
One can hardly call it literature in the high- 
est sense. Apart from the central character 
and his quaint monologues, it is mere noth- 
ing. Even in the utterances of David him- 
self, the author, Mr. Westcott, has occasion- 
ally borrowed pretty freely from other 
sources; and on the whole the novel has the 
same relation to literature as ‘The Old 
Homestead ” bears to the drama. Neverthe- 
less, with these limitations, the book is clean 
and vigorous and amusing, and it has the ad- 
ditional merit of being thoroughly and un- 
erringly American. 

In the sphere of the historical romance, 
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three novels have run neck and neck in the 
race for popular favor. These are Casko- 
den’s “ When Knighthood was in Flower,” 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s “ Richard Carvel,” 
and. Mr. Ford’s “Janice Meredith.” It is 
rather difficult to decide upon the relative 
merit of each. “ When Knighthood was in 
Flower” moves swiftly and surely along to 
its finish, never dragging and never disap- 
pointing. ‘Richard Carvel” is admirable 
and even distinguished in its style, tho some 
modern locutions occasionally filter through 
into the author’s assumed eighteenth century 
style, and the first half of the novel is un- 
deniably too slow in its development. Mr. 
Ford’s “ Janice Meredith” is well-knit and 
firmly compacted and its narrative carries 
one along easily and surely, tho the style is 
sometimes slip-shod and unfinished. The 
popularity of all three of these books has 
been very great and shows a healthy tone in 
the public mind. Of course all of them pale 
into insignificance beside Thackeray’s “ Hen- 
ry Esmond,” but the last two may claim 
equal rank with ‘‘ Lorna Doone;” and the 
first with some of Bulwer Lytton’s rather 
rococo bits of historical romance. 

The vein of morbid psychology has been 
worked with remarkable power and success 
by Mrs. Henry Dudeney in ‘ The Maternity 
of Harriott Wicken,” and very feebly and in- 
effectually by Miss Beatrice Harraden in 
“The Fowler.” The former book is almost 
worthy to be ranked with Hardy’s “ Jude;” 
the latter, with an immensely interesting 
theme, is in its execution beneath contempt. 
Both books are studies in degeneracy; but 
Mrs. Dudeney writes with a strong mascu- 
line grip on her subject, and with a gleam 
here and there of real humor; while Miss 
Harraden is missish and theoretical to a de- 
gree. “The Fowler” deals with the theme 
of psychical seduction, and in the hands of 
a profound psychologist like Balzac it would 
have been a startling and epoch-making 
book. To the same class of books belongs 
Mr. Henry James’s novel, “The Awkward 
Age,” which discreetly skirts the edges of 
forbidden subjects and which is a miracle of 
subtle suggestion and fertile allusion carried 
to the vanishing point, so that it represents 
the apotheosis of his peculiar style, yet, as 4 
whole, the book is unreadable, 
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Till Then 


The only important representation of the 
realistic novel that the year has seen is Mr. 
Norris’s “ McTeague.” This book contains 
in many places some very vigorous and in- 
dividual writing, while the sordidness and 
brutality of the life which it depicts show 
that its author has‘fully mastered the real- 
istic formula. Nevertheless this sort of 
thing has been so much better done by Zola 
and George Moore and Gissing that ‘“ Mc- 
Teague ” will find few readers after several 
more months shall have passed. 

The socialistic novel is best represented by 
Mr. Richard Whiteing’s “ No.5 John Street,” 
which is very readable if one studiously 
omits all the author’s intercalated comments 
on the inequality of our existing conditions. 
The story, as a story, dealing with the experi- 
mental residence of an English gentleman 
in one of the foulest of London’s slums, is 
strong and stirring, and contains many lit- 
tle touches which show Mr. Whiteing to be 
not only a skilful writer, but a man of wide 
reading in very many literatures, ancient 
and modern. As a socialistic novel, how- 
ever, it is of no importance when compared 
with so brilliant a piece of writing as Bella- 
my’s “ Looking Backward.” 

Mr. Harold Frederic’s posthumous novel, 
“The Market Place,” gives a vivid study of 
the modern financial world; and for a time 
its narrative of a great operation in stocks 
carried out with Napoleonic energy and au- 
dacity by the self-made, overbearing, unscru- 
pulous, virile hero is thrilling, but the tale 
tuns on beyond its natural climax, and dis- 
solves into weakness at the end. Neverthe- 
less the best of it is equal to the best that 
Mr. Frederic wrote in “Theron Ware,” and 
its perusal intensifies the general regret over 
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its author’s death at the very moment of his 
literary maturity. 

Of “Stalky & Co.,” which has lately ap- 
peared in book form, it would be unnecessary 
to say anything at all were its author a less 
distinguished literary personage than Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, for the book is an exem- 
plification of everything that is least admira- 
ble in Mr. Kipling’s manner, unrelieved by 
any of his finer touches. It is even hard to 
read—a criticism that has never before been 
evoked by any of Mr. Kipling’s work. The 
truth is that there is beginning to be visible 
a very ominous deterioration in the charac- 
ter and quality of all that he has lately done. 
His poem, “ Cruisers” was as flat as any- 
thing that Mr. Alfred Austin ever wrote. 
His latest “war poem,” with its staccato 
ending, “ Pay, pay, pay,” does not, with all 
its “ go,” rise above the level of one of Mr. 
Gilbert’s “ patter songs.” Mr. Kipling, in 
fact, has either already written too much, or 
else he has resumed his literary labors too 
soon after his recent illness. He ought to 
recognize the fact that he has reached a 
point in his career at which a little more in- 
ferior production will very seriously compro- 
mise a uniquely brilliant reputation. 

If I were asked to group the best six novels 
of the year in the order of their true im- 
portance from a literary point of view, I 
should set down the list as follows: 


1. The Greater Inclination. By Edith Whar- 
ton. : 

2. David Harum. By E. N. Westcott. 

8. The Maternity of Harriott Wicken. By 
Mrs. Dudeney. 

4. Richard Carvel. By Winston Churchill. 

5. The Market Place. By Harold Frederic. 

6. When Knighthood was in Flower. By 
Edwin Caskoden. 

New York City. 


Till Then. 


By Arthur Sherburne Hardy. 


Like the fast falling star, from unknown to unknown 


| IKE the south-fiying swallows the summer has flown; 


Life flashes and falters and fails from our sight,— 
Good night, friends, good night. 


Like home-ceming swallows that seek the old eaves, 

Like the buds that wait patient beneath the dead leaves, 

Love shall sleep in our hearts till our hands meet again,— 
Till then, friends, till then, 


ATHENS, GREECE, 








The United States and Samoa. 
By Edwin Morgan, 


SECRETARY TO THE SAMOAN CommiISssION. 


HE arrangements for the disposition of 
7 the Samoan Islands, entered into this 
week between the Governments of the 
three protecting Powers and announced 
simultaneously by cable from both London 
and Berlin, and which await only ratification 
by the Senate to become final, may be con- 
sidered as removing from the international 
chessboard these small islands which for 
twenty-five years have been the pawns of 
Germany, Great Britain and the United 
States. Whether our European partners are 
satisfied with their share of the division 
their Geographical Societies’ and Foreign 
Offices alone are in a position to say. The 
balance sheet of a ledger which states the 
value of an interchange of territory in Africa 
and the South Pacific must wait many years 
necessarily before it can be struck. Both 
German and English editors are making a 
brave attempt to prove that the nation which 
each represents has made the best of the bar- 
gain. Whatever the final conclusions be- 
tween them may be, the United States has 
wisely decided that the share which has come 
to her is the share, and the only share, which 
she desires, since without assuming fresh re- 
sponsibilities worth mentioning either for de- 
fense or for government, she has secured an 
entrepot and a naval base unique in the Pa- 
cific, which she can fully utilize now that she 
is to have complete control of Manu’a and 
Tutuila. F 
Why either Germany or Great Britain 
should set store by the Samoan Islands is not 
clear. The most plausible explanation forth- 
coming is that they are thought to form a 
link in the closely woven chain of colonial 
empire which one has forged and which the 
other is forging. The commercial interests 
of Germany are generally conceded to be the 
larger, and for that reason perhaps it is well 
that Upolu and Savaii should fall to her. 
These are almost exclusively in the hands of 
one house, with headquarters at Hamburg, 
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known familiarly at Apia as “the Firm,” 
which succeeded the older South Sea house 
of Godeffroy & Son,.and which exports to 
Europe and America in specially chartered 
ships the principal product—copra, the dried 
meat of the cocoanut tree. The copra gath- 
ered by the natives, as well as that sold by 
them to merchants not of German national- 
ity, becomes ultimately the property of this 
house, a statement sometimes disputed, be- 
cause, as the copra is shipped in British bot- 
toms and frequently billed to British ports, 
it is somewhat difficult to ascertain with ab- 
solute accuracy to the credit of which nation 
its production and export is due. The Ger- 
man residents are generally German born, 
while, with the exception of the missionaries 
of the London Missionary Society, but few of 
the persons who call themselves Englishmen 
were born within the United Kingdom, The 
majority hark from New Zealand, where the 
tie which ‘has bound England to Samoa has 
been tied. New Zealand’s interest in Samoan 
affairs was attested afresh during the last 
civil war, when her government asked per- 
mission of the British Foreign Office to send 
a body of militia fully equipped to the assist- 
ance of the British and American sailors who 
were engaged in upholding the pretensions of 
Malietoa Tanu to the throne. Tho it was 
necessary to decline this offer, yet, as a token 
of recognition, New Zealand was asked to 
name a suitable person to perform tempora- 
rily the duties of the British consul when that 
ofticial went home on leave. The Samoan 
Commissioners were glad to make use of the 
steamer which the curtesy of the New Zea- 
land Government placed at their disposal for 
a tour around the Samoan Islands which 
they could not conveniently accomplish it 
their own vessel, the U. S. S. “ Badger,” oD 
account of her draft. These instances sug- 
gest that unless the transfer to England of 
San Isabel and Choiseul in the Solomons is 
considered full compensation, New Zealand 
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The United States and Samoa 


may not easily reconcile herself to the loss of 
Samoa, which she has long desired to annex. 

The attention of the people of the United 
States was first drawn to the islands in the 
year 1871, when Mr. E. Wakeman prepared a 
report upon them after an examination 
which he had made at the request of W. H. 
Webb, then considering the establishment of 
a line of steamers from San Francisco to 
Sydney, via Hawaii and Samoa, over the 
route since traversed by the Oceanic Co. 
Apia, upon Upolu, then, as it is to-day, 
the only settlement of size throughout the 
group. Mr. Wakeman foretold, however, 
with possibly too great optimism, that upon 
Tutuila, on the shores of Pago-Pago Bay, a 
town would arise which might have a great 
commercial future. The only protection to 
Apia harbor is a bar, awash at low tide, 
which even in calm weather does not prevent 
a swell from entering which makes vessels 
strain at their cables and often prevents col- 
liers from coaling a steamer. During the 
hurricane season, from January to April, the 
men-of-war in port keep steam up ready to 
put to sea when a storm threatens, as H. M. 
8. “ Calliope ” succeeded in doing on the oc- 
casion of the hurricane of 1889. At Pago- 
Pago there is a double harbor shaped not un- 
like a fish-hook, the entrance to the outer 
half being three-fourths of a mile wide, with 
soundings of thirty-six fathoms, while the 
inner, extending inland more than a mile 
with a breadth of from 3,000 to 1,100 feet, 
can furnish ample room and safe anchorage 
in spite of its depth for a score of steamers. 
Its mouth is protected by a pair of promon- 
tories and by an island, and around its sides 
hills spring abruptly to a hight of from 800 
to 1,000 feet, Matafas, the peak at the en- 
trance, reaching 2,359 feet. Palms and other 
tropical trees. so cover these hills to their 
summits that when seen from any high point 
the ground appears completely hidden by a 
dense mass of foliage from which round 
thatched huts peep like huge bee-hives. There 
are three collections of these which attain the 
dignity of villages, and on the other side of 
the island, across the mountains and ten 
miles away, is Leone, the principal settle- 
ment, where the London Missionary Society 
has a station and where a store or two kept 
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by white traders supply the natives with 
their favorite articles of American manufac- 
ture—cotton goods, kerosene and tinned sal- 
mon. Leone was not attacked during the 
recent outbreak, and still retains a primitive 
appearance, as do also the villages about 
Pago-Pago, where Mauga is High Chief. 

It was with the father of the present bear- 
er of that name that Commander Richard W. 
Meade, U. S. N., made the compact which 
brought Tutuila in touch with the United 
States. On board the “ Narragansett,” on 
February 17th, 1872, he signed with Mauga 
an agreement by which this country might 
acquire, if the Senate approved, “ the exclu- 
sive privilege of establishing in the said har- 
bor of Pago-Pago a naval station for the use 
and convenience of the vessels of the United 
States Government;” and obtained the prom- 
ise that Mauga would not grant a like privi- 
lege to any other foreign Power or potentate. 
Upon the 9th of March, in the same year, a 
convention was arranged between Mauga 
and three other high chiefs of Tutuila, by 
which they bound themselves to form a 
league and confederation for their mutual 
welfare and protection and to unite their 
several districts under a flag made for them 
out of old bunting by Meade. It was partly 
due to the fact that it was not in the interest 
of any one chief to keep it and partly because 
there was no central power of sufficient 
strength to enforce obedience that this con- 
vention was not faithfully kept. Meade, fore- 
seeing that this would be the case, recom- 
mended that the United States should ratify 
the agreement between Mauga and himself. 
and for that purpose it was sent to the Sen- 
ate in the following May by President Grant, 
who in his message said that “the advan- 
tages of the concessions which the treaty 
professed to make are so great, in view of the 
advantageous position of Tutuila seaport as 
a coaling station for steamers between San 
Francisco and Australia, that I should not 
hesitate to recommend its adoption but for 
the obligation of protection on the part of the 
United States which it seems to imply.” This 
“obligation of protection” was thought so 
serious by the Senate that that body declined 
to ratify, and it was not until this feature 
was eliminated by Mauga and the other 
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chiefs that the treaty was signed at Wasb- 
ington on January 17th, 1878. It is com- 
monly believed that by it land was acquired. 
This is not the case, since all the rights 
gained were conveyed in the concession 
which gave our vessels the privilege “ of en- 
tering and using the port of Pago-Pago and 
establishing there a station for coal and oth- 
er naval supplies for their naval and com- 
mercial marine,” the Samoan Government at 
the same time promising neither “ to exercise 
nor authorize any jurisdiction within the port 
adverse to these rights.” 

In the following year Germany and Eng- 
land, who had long had interests in the group 
and who were anxious to enjoy privileges 
equal to those secured by us, concluded trea- 
ties with the Kingdom of Samoa by which 
the former obtained the right to establish a 
naval station in the harbor of Saluafafa, in 
Upolu, which should not be granted to any 
other nation, and the latter the right to found 
a naval station and coaling depot on the 
shores of a Samoan harbor thereafter to be 
designated by Her Majesty, there being ex- 
cepted from this right the harbors of Apia 
and Saluafafa, and that part of Pago-Pago 
which might hereafter be “selected by the 
Government of the United States as a sta- 
tion.” The selection was not made until some 
years later, when the important strategic 
point of Goat Island, at the entrance of the 
inner harbor, and a bit of land between fif- 
teen and sixteen acres in extent, reaching 
from the village of Fagatouu to the promon- 
tory opposite Goat Island, was purchased of 
the native owners for the United States by 
Mr. Harold Sewell, our consul. Upon this 
land and on the side toward the village a 
firm of American contractors is now erecting 
a coal shed and a steel pier which is to ex- 
tend 250 feet from shore to the edge of the 
coral reef, where the depth of water is 30 
feet. The cost of these improvements is to 
be a quarter of a million dollars, and it is said 
that the contractor will clear nothing by his 
undertaking, since the expense of bringing 


materials from San Francisco and the high - 


price of labor will absorb the profit he might 
make were he engaged upon the same work 
at home. By an arrangement between the 
contractor and the ruling chiefs, the villages 


‘about Pago-Pago were each in turn upon cet. 


tain days to furnish a stated number of 
workmen. So indolent have these workmen 
proved, however, and so unused to steady 
labor of any kind, that it has been found im- 
possible to keep them to their agreement, 
and their places have been taken by “ black 
boys” from New Britain, more industrious 
than the Polynesian, and generally employed 
as laborers by plantation overseers on Upolu. 
A story is current that some years ago a ship- 
load of coal, brought from Norfolk at great 
expense, was dumped upon the beach. In the 
beiief that a sufficient portion still remained 
to at least partially coal his flagship, an Ad- 
miral of our navy recently visited Pago-Pago, 
only to find that the last scuttleful had been 
carried off by the half-caste widow of a for- 
mer United States consul set to guard the 
pile at the munificent salary of $10.00 a year. 

Commercially Tutuila and Manu’a, either 
singly or in a group, are unimportant so far 
as their local production and consumption 
are concerned, but in their relation to a na- 
tion like ours desiring to cultivate trans- 
Pacific commerce they are of the first im- 
portance. Mr. Goward, an expert, who ex- 
amined them under instructions from the 
State Department, reported that from a naval 
point of view Pago-Pago was the key to the 
Samoan group, which was in its turn the key 
to Central Polynesia, both by reason of its 
geographical position, lying in the course of 
vessels from San Francisco to Auckland, 
from Panama to Sydney, and from Valpa- 
raiso to China and Japan, and from being 
outside the hurricane track. This statement, 
the justice of which attested by many wit- 
nesses it is not necessary to enlarge upon, 
and written before the acquisition by the 
United States of Hawaii and the Philippines, 
becomes additionally important in view of 
our possession of those islands, our prospec: 
tive construction of an isthmian canal and 
our growing commerce with the Far East 
and Oceanica. Tho we may disagree with 
the opinion of Mr. Wakeman, quoted above, 
that an important settlement is likely to arise 
on the shores of Pago-Pago (since there is 
scarcely enough flat land about the bay 0 
allow white men to cultivate a patch of gar- 
den for fruits and vegetables), yet there is 
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every reason to expect the creation of a de- 
pot there which will meet whatever demands 
may be made upon it by the Americans who 
settle there after the flag of the United States 
is raised. 

Our consul reported, in 1896, that the im- 
ports to Samoa from this country amounted 
only to $451,389, and that the total number of 
American citizens registered in the consulate 
as claiming the protection of the United 
States was thirty-six, in addition to three 
native-born Americans who had not regis- 
tered. Of the thirty-six mentioned, among 
whom were twelve American-born, nine nat- 
uralized citizens of foreign birth and eleven 
Samoan half-castes of American fathers, nine- 
teen were married, tho not one to a white 
woman, all having found Samoan wives. To 
offset this rather meager list, it should be re- 
membered that the merchant who does the 
largest amount of business in Samoa next to 
that done by “ the Firm,” is a native Ameri- 
can, and that the wealthiest citizen of Apia 
by common repute came thither from New 
Jersey. 

The population of the islands which have 
fallen to us is not definitely known, because 
all data upon the subject has been gathered 
from approximate estimates and not from 
official sources. The last general effort to 
take a census for the group, and made a 
dozen years ago, resulted in fixing the total 
at 35,000, altho the general belief among the 
missionaries is that during the present dec- 
ade the population h:s decreased to 32,000. 
An epidemic of measles, which caused the 
death of some 1,000 persons, and which is re- 
sponsible partially for this decrease, was not 
prevalent, however, upon Tutuila, and that 
island, with Rose and Manu’a, may at the 
present moment contain in round nymbers 
5,000 natives. The comparative isolation of 
these three, which are separated from their 
western sisters, Upolu and Savaii, by forty 
miles of rough ocean, not merely makes it 
difficult for disease to spread to them, but de- 
taches their inhabitants from a close connec- 
tion with the political life of their fellow 
Samoans. During the last war none of them 
were the scene of battle, and had not their 
warriors been carried in British and Ameri- 
can men-of-war to Upolu to assist the Tanu 
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party, it may be doubted whether they would 
have broken the peace. Manu’a maintains a 
government independent of that which di- 
rects the affairs of the other islands and does 
not take part in the quarrels of rival chiefs 
or in general in Samoan matters, altho on the 
occasion of the bestowal of the highest title— 
“le Tupa” (“the Crown”) upon the chief 
who is to be recognized as the sovereign of 
the group, Manu’a, together with Tutuila, is 
represented by Lufi-Lufi, the principal settle- 
ment of Atua, the district of Upolu most in 
contact with her. 

Over a docile people like the Samoans it 
should not be difficult to establish a govern- 
ment both strong and simple which will be 
acceptable to them. Altho we may be par- 
doned for doubting whether we are as yet as 
dear an object of affection among them as 
certain correspondents and consuls would 
have us believe ourselves to be, yet it is at- 
tested that the Tutuilans, at least, have been 
our sincere friends since Commander Meade 
signed his agreement with Mauga. During 
the last few years the influence of the Ger- 
mans with the natives has been greater than 
that of the British, but ten years ago, when 
“A Foot-Note to History’? was published, 
this was not the case, as any reader of that 
entertaining book can testify. Should the 
United States institute a plan of government 
built upon lines such as those laid down by 
the Samoan Commission in its report as pub- 
lished, there is every reason to expect that 
the misgovernment of the past will end. 
Among the recommendations which might be 
followed was one that the islands be divided 
into certain administrative districts (corre- 
sponding as nearly as possible with those rec- 
ognized by Samoan usage), for each of which 
a chief should be responsible, and that those 
chiefs should meet annually in a native coun- 
cil to discuss such matters as interested them 
and make recommendations to an Adminis- 
trator who should take the place of the King. 
With the crux of old difficulties gone in the 
abolition of the kingship and with the tri- 
partite protectorate dissolved, which never 
satisfied any of the parties to it and broke 
down under its own weight, the future his- 
tory of Samoa, whether it be made under 


German or American auspices, promises well, 
Wasuincton, D. C, 





OME dead authors whom I greatly es- 
S teem have a trick of getting me into 
trouble. If I write about Dickens, quite 
a number of honest persons arise, I am in- 
formed (for I have never looked at their lu- 
cubrations) and say fierce things. Lately I 
received an insulting anonymous letter in 
which I was accused of not admiring Thack- 
eray sufficiently! Miss Charlotte Bronte’s 
adorers owe me a grudge; the fanatics of 
Burns desire to add my body to those which, 
m the words of a Dumfries circular issued 
on a festal occasion, “ will visit the Mauso- 
leum.” f 
All this, in a way, is gratifying. I love a 
blind devoted loyalty of all things. I like 
Wildrake when he mumbles the hand of 
Charles II, in “‘ Woodstock;” and, by the 
way, Thackeray unconsciously borrowed that 
from Scott, with all the business of the Chev- 
alier in Englard. Practically it is all in 
“ Woodstock; ” read both novels if you don’t 
believe me; you will not regret the labor. 
Blind, devoted, even slavering loyalty of all 
things I love, and rejoice to have excited this 
manly passion in so many critical minds. 
But, of all dead authors, the late Mr. Ed- 
gar Allan Poe gets me into most trouble. 
Last year the papers attributed to Mr. Aus- 
tin Dobson a brief poetical panegyric on this 
writer. I myself read it aloud to a friend, 
and observed that it was not bad for Mr. 
Dobson. And then it was proved to be a 
wandering misbegot of my own brain, tho I 
certainly did not recognize the bantling. 
To-day I have received a copy of an edition 
of Poe’s “ Raven,” and his “ Pendulum and 
Pit,” with pictures by Mr. Horton. These 
pictures make one jump! At least some of 
them make one jump, and others provoke a 
smile. The portrait of Poe singularly resem- 
bles what Napoleon might have looked like 
if deprived for many days of his victuals. 
It is not, however, with the ingenious and 
original horrors of Mr. Horton’s crayon that 
I am now concerned, but with the very inter- 
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Edgar Allan Poe. 


By Andrew Lang. 


esting preface by Mr. Vincent O’Sullivan. 1 
saw my own name in it, with dire forebod- 
ings. It is recorded that I once wrote that 
Poe was “a gentleman among canaille,” and 
that Mr. Woodberry “ once objected ” to this 
remark. The ground of Mr. Woodberry’s ob- 
jection, it appears, was that Emerson and 
Thoreau, Longfellow, Hawthorne, Lowell, 
Alcott, and Miss Margaret Fuller were con- 
temporaries of Poe, and were not canaille. 
But who ever thought that they, or Prescott, 
or Bancroft, or Holmes, or Bryant, or, in 
brief, any of the great writers of the period, 
were other than what gentlemen and ladies 
ought to be? I never heard that Poe was in 
their society, and, indeed, Mr. O’Sullivan 
does not think that they ‘‘ shewed any desire 
to make Poe’s acquaintance, to have his com- 
pany.” Probably they did not, and no mar- 
vel. When I said canaille I used a foolish ex- 
pression, but I intended it’to refer to the 
hangers-on of journalism at the period. 
These may have been high-minded men, and 
I spoke at random. I “burn my faggot,” I 
withdraw a term which I never could have 
dreamed that mortal man would suppose to 
be aimed at Mr. Hawthorne, my friend Mr. 
Lowell, or any of their distinguished com- 
pany. Perhaps I went too far in calling Poe 
“a gentleman,” but, if he was not, he had 
at least the education of a gentleman, and, 
I suppose, the ancestry of a gentleman, in 
the heraldic sense of the word. The man- 
ners of a gentleman, I believe, were also his, 
in his lucid hours. As to his especial degree 
of error in the matter of alcoholic stimulants 
I know nothing, tho every one knows that 
he, like greater men, did err in this direction. 
Mr. O’Sullivan knows people who knew Poe, 
and they said that “ he was a drunkard and 
an unsafe man.” But that has really nothing 
to do with his literary merits, tho it may ex- 
plain some demerits. These merits, at their 
best, I fear I must continue to rate very high- 
ly. If Poe appeared to-day with his old gifts, 
he would be abundantly praised, advertised 
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Edgar Allan Poe 


and interviewed. He would make a good 
deal of money, as much as a second-rate bar- 
rister or physician. Paragraphs about him, 
his wife, his house, his tastes, his collars, his 
boots, would everywhere be published. Mag- 
azines and booksellers would compete for his 
work, and, perhaps, he would blossom into 
respectability. “It is to the honor of Amer- 
ica,” says Mr. O’Sullivan, ‘“‘ that he was able 
to live by such writing as his at all.” But 
we know that merely not to starve was the 
hight of his worldly success, and that the 
wolf had often pushed his muzzle within the 
door. Not that I blame America, a -whole 
continent, for this circumstance. Literature 
was not then a paying trade: Authors’ Agents 
were unknown. Poe was a hack of newspa- 
pers and magazines. Mr. O’Sullivan com- 
pares him to Hazlitt, but I venture to con- 
ceive, first, that Hazlitt was better paid than 
Poe; next, that Hazlitt never wrote anything 
which at all approached Poe’s best works in 
popularity. “The Raven” (so far from be- 
ing Poe’s best poem) made for him a barren 
fame.- His best tales are the most excellent 
of treasure and detective stories; for many 
years men have been richly remunerated for 
merely following Poe’s lead as well as they 
can. Dupin is infinitely superior to. Sherlock 
Holmes; the Gold Bug is (as far as the cipher 
and treasure business goes) infinitely the 
most excellent story of its genre. But Poe 
starved on these successes. He was des- 
perately needy; a man of projects; and he 
was embittered, was driven wild. To-day he 
would have no such excuses for a desperate 
life. “It is easy to be good on £4,000 a year.” 
Dollars many must have accrued to publish- 
ers of Poe’s works in America, France and 
England, but these dollars were not for Poe. 
Had they flowed into his pockets, I do not 
feel certain’ but that he would have been a 
plump, prosperous and temperate citizen. 
But I do not think that, as a human being, 
Poe could ever have been, or deserved to be, 
socially popular. He might, of course, have 
found less reason for his “ mad pride of in- 
tellectuality ” if he had lived with his peers 
in mind. But with them he did not live; they 
thought him “ dangerous ” and disreputable. 
Moreover, in Poe, as in Lockhart, there was 
something from which ordinary men shrank. 
Both had a dark, scornful beauty, which (in 
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Poe’s case) attracted (as Mr. O’Sullivan tells 
us) “ half-hysterical women soaked in By- 
ronism.” People, young or old, who knew 
Lockhart, knew how kind and loyal he was. 
But the world dreaded him; much more did 
it dread Poe, who was not only darkly scorn- 
ful, but hungry. I do not know if Mr. O’Sul- 
livan is right in saying that Poe had “ an in- 
tense hatred and contempt of humanity.” 
Swift, as we all know, made profession of 
these amiable and Christian sentiments. But 
Swift had an ardently affectionate nature, 
and was warmly beloved by many men, and 
by too many women. I fear that, except his 
wife and his mother-in-law, very few persons 
loved Edgar Allan Poe. Many unpublished 
domestic letters of Poe’s exist, to my knowl- 
edge. Perhaps these display the face which he 
turned to those whom he loved. That which 
he “ faced the world with ” is not attractive; 
it was not an agreeable world of debt and 
duns, and Byronic ladies, and needy pub- 
lishers, and suspicious editors, and dubious 
comrades, that Poe was obliged to face. He 
knew his worth, yet contempt and injured 
vanity drove him to write that prose Dunciad 
of his, those blistering criticisms of nonenti- 
ties, or wildly unjust attacks (as on Longfel- 
low) in which we hear the laughter or the 
scream of a soul in pain. He “ did not dwell 
where Israfel,” as he complains. Life repel- 
ling him, he (half by way of pose, perhaps) 
became—like the even more unhappy Bed- 
does—the Laureate of Death. Each man was 
a born lyrist, but Poe was by far the sweet- 
er, richer, and more original. No poet has 
bettered his early lyric, 
“ Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like these Nismwan barques of yore.” 

He had an entirely fresh and unborrowed 
strain of music, even if he did “borrow” a 
book on conchology, and an idea or two for 
his contes. We have been borrowing from 
him ever since! Baudelaire was, more or 
less, his ape as well as his translator. Mr. 
O’Sullivan says of Poe that “he wrote his 
letters to please certain women whose meas- 
ure he had taken.” If that is a crime, Burns 
is in the same condemnation, for the fustian 
of his Letters to Clarinda. Probably he knew 
that Clarinda liked fustian, and he wanted to 
please her. Poe’s letters to the Byronic fair 
I never read, and hope never to read, but 
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I do not pine to plunge into Burns’s corre- 
spondence with Mrs. Meiklehose, or what- 
ever Clarinda’s name may have been. 

In pride, in intellect, in opposition to a dis- 
tasteful world, and in epistolary rhetoric 
where women were concerned, Burns and 
Poe were much akin. But Burns was not 
anti-social—eminently the reverse—he was 
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not shunned. he had not “the something,” 
which, as Mr. O’Sullivan says, “ enwrapped 
Poe like an infected garment,”’—“ the some- 
thing that repelled.” What was it? I can- 
not guess, but I venture to think that if Poe 
had wallowed in “royalties” (as to-day he 
would wallow) we should hear less of the 
something, the repellent unknown quantity. 


Lonpvon, ENGLAND 


Boers and British. 
By P. W, Clayden, 


HonoRARY SECRETARY OF ‘* THE LIBERAL FORWARDS,”’ 


HE unhappy war which is now being 
waged in South Africa is a cause of 
sorrow not unmixed with shame to 

every high-minded man in Great Britain. It 
is true that the two republics have forced it 
upon us, and by so doing have silenced the 
voices which have been, like Falkland in the 
civil wars, “ingeminating peace.” Their 
ultimatum was not only ill-advised but utter- 
ly ill-timed. 1t swept the friends of peace 
out of the field. It gave the war party in 
England the opportunity for which it had 
watched and waited and intrigued. If it is 
true, as many believe, that Mr. Chamberlain 
and Sir Alfred Milner were playing the game 
of annexation, they must have felt as Crom- 
well did at Dunbar when he exclaimed, ‘‘ The 
Lord hath delivered them into our hands.” 
Parliament was about to meet, the Liberal 
leaders, with the great bulk of the Liberal 
party behind them, were prepared to chal- 
lenge the whole course,of the negotiations, 
and the Government knew that many of its 
own supporters were lukewarm or, like Sir 
Edward Clarke and Mr. Maclean, were 
strongly opposed to their policy. There was 
a prospect of important debates and possibly 
even of critical divisions. It was hoped and 
believed that war would be avoided, and it 
was quite certain that the Queen’s Ministers 
would have made an effort to keep them- 
selves in harmony with the peace sentiment 
of the country. How strong that sentiment 
was we of “the Liberal Forwards” had re- 
ceived striking evidence. We formed a 


Transvaal Committee early in June “to 
watch the proceedings of the Colonial Office 
and to rouse Public Opinion to prevent a war 
between the British Empire and the Trans- 
vaal.” We held a public meeting in St. Mar- 
tin’s Hall on the 10th of July at which strong 
resolutions were unanimously passed con- 


demning the efforts, even then being made, 


to force on a war. The Liberal response to 
our appeal was almost universal. Names 
were sent in, subscriptions came unasked, 
meetings were held, local committees were 
formed; religious bodies, workingmen’s trade 
unions and political organizations passed res- 
olutions against threats of war, and so con- 
siderable an agitation was raised that one by 
one the Liberal leaders, Mr. John Morley be- 
ing the first, took up our argument and 
forced it home. The war party were alarmed 
and sent their ruffians, some of them in 
broadcloth, to break up our meetings. The 
demand for the numerous publications issued 
by the London and Manchester Transvaal 
committees became enormous, and in spite 
of the shrieking of the Jingo press the na- 
tional conscience was touched and a great 
peace movement was in progress, not noisy 
and demonstrative, but, in Tennyson’s words, 
“ But such a tide as moving seems asleep 
Too full for sound or foam.” 
This movement, as the Duke of Devonshire’s 
speech showed, had influenced the Govert- 
ment, and would have shown how full a tide 
it was when Parliament met. But on the 


10th of October, just a week before the ses-: 
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Boers and British 


sion opened, came the ultimatum of the 
Boers; on the 11th they began the war. 

It is difficult to convey any sense of the 
satisfaction this precipitate plunge gave to 
the war party, or the disappointment and dis- 
may of those who had hoped and worked for 
peace. It was just what, the war party 
wished. The Government as a whole did 
not want war, did not expect war, and would 
not themselves have begun war. Their prep- 
arations were not sufficient for such a pur- 
pose, and the war party had to exaggerate 
their extent in order to make the Boers see 
a warlike intention in them. It was the 
Jingo press, and Jingo speakers, and the dis- 
patches of the Colonial Secretary as infer- 
preted by his speeches, that really drove the 
Boers to war. They have believed from the 
first that this Tory Government meant to do 
in 1899 or 1900 what a Tory Government did 
in 1877. Circumstances justified this belief. 
Mr. Chamberlain had begun the same system 
of fault-finding with which Lord Carnarvon 
had prepared for annexation in 1876, Sir Al- 
fred Milner being the Sir Theophilus Shep- 
stone of the renewed intrigue. It was, more- 
over, suspected by many at home and fully 
believed at Pretoria that the Colonial Office 
was in some way cognizant of, tho not per- 
haps responsible for, Dr. Jameson’s raid. It 
is Mr. Chamberlain’s own fault that this be- 
lief persists and strengthens. The committee 
of the House of Commons which inquired 
into this discreditable and disastrous enter- 
prise condemned Mr, Rhodes, but Mr. Cham- 
berlain afterward assured the House of Com- 
mons that he was free from blame. It has 
hever been shown why this committee 
dropped the investigation just at the point 
at which the responsibility of the Colonial 
Office came into question. There was some- 
thing behind the scenes which could not be 
revealed, and the Liberal party has never 
been able even to guess why some of its 
trusted leaders consented to the hushing up 
of this inquiry at its most critical moment. 
It is no wonder, then, that the statesmen at 
Pretoria have regarded Mr. Chamberlain and 
his agent, Sir Alfred Milner, as bitter 
enemies of their Government. From the 
time of the formation of the British South 
Africa Company there have been almost con- 
tinuous efforts to get up a quarrel with the 
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Transvaal, and the Jameson raid was only 
the culminating point of a series of disputes. 
In 1895 there was a dispute on the closing of 
the fords across the Vaal River, and the 
Transvaal Government yielded to pressure 
which indirectly involved the threat of war. 
Then followed the agitation of the Transvaal 
National Union. Arms were imported, and a 
threat was addressed to Mr. Rhodes, then in 
power at the Cape, that an Outlanders’ Re- 
public would be proclaimed. Mr. Rhodes 
temporized. It is believed that he sent an 
envoy to the Colonial Office to let the Secre- 
tary of State know that rich firms in Jo- 
hannesburg ‘were preparing for a coup d’état. 
With his consent a revolution was organized, 
and a small force gathered on the frontier to 
act, in the name of order, when the conflict 
should begin. But Johannesburg did not 
rise, and Dr. Jameson dashed in to encourage 
and promote an insurrection which did not 
come off. He and his army were met at 
Doornkop, defeated and made prisoners, but 
with unheard of generosity were handed over 
by the triumphant Boers to Her Majesty’s 
Government. The raid took place at the end 
of December, 1895, and on the 7th of Janu- 
ary, 1896, Mr. Chamberlain informed the 
then Governor of the Cape, Sir Hercules 
Robinson, that the home Government was 
considering the propriety of immediately 
sending out to the Cape a large force, includ- 
ing cavalry and artillery, “to provide for all 
eventualities.”’ Sir Hercules Robinson re- 
plied on the very next day, deprecating the 
dispatch of forces and declaring that Presi- 
dent Kriiger had behaved very well in the 
matter and that public excitement was al- 
ready allayed. But Mr. Chamberlain would 
not let President Kriiger alone. In February, 
1896, he sent out a dispatch urging President 
Kriiger to give the Rand Home Rule; in other 
words, to grant the capitalist intriguers 
of the Jameson raid all that they had taken 
arms to procure. This dispatch, in defiance 
of all diplomatic usage, was actually pub- 
lished in London before it was delivered to 
the Government at Pretoria, and created the 
first suspicions of Mr. Chamberlain’s diplo- 
macy. His advice was, of course, rejected. 
Mr. Chamberlain then urged that Mr. Krii- 
ger should come to England, and there was 
an imperious tone in the invitation which 
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caused the Governor of Natal to telegraph 
that “all the Governments in South Africa 
favor a policy of peace.” Mr. Chamberlain’s 
communication to the Transvaal Government 
had, said the Governor of Natal, been de- 
scribed by his’ ministers as “ possessing al- 
most the character of an ultimatum.” The 
alarm as to Mr. Chamberlain’s intentions 
spread, and Natal’s protest was quickly fol- 
lowed up by an address to the Governor of 
Cape Colony in which members of the Cape 
Parliament urged him to tell Mr. Chamber- 
lain that it was only by conciliation and 
patience that the peace of South Africa 
could be preserved. Sir Hercules Robinson. 
who had then become Lord Rosmead, entire- 
ly concurred in this expression of opinion by 
the two colonial legislatures. 

Meanwhile the Transvaal Government had 
been driven by the. raid, and by the agitation 
which led up to it, into some. panic legisla- 
tion. A Press Law was enacted which gave 
the Government some indefensible powers, 
tho the Attorney-General of the Republic did 
not enforce them, except that some violent 
revolutionary papers were temporarily sup- 
pressed. An Alien Expulsion Law was 
passed, but it was only used for the expul- 
sion of the murderer of Mr. Woolf Joel, who 
had been released on some technical plea. 
The act which caused the most stir was the 
Aliens Immigration Act, which empowered 


the officials on the frontiers to keep out all ° 


aliens who could not show that they had the 
means of livelihood or ability to support 
themselves. This act corresponded in nearly 
every particular with that which Lord Salis- 
bury had introduced in the Parliament of 
England in 1894. Mr. Chamberlain, how- 
ever, contended that it violated the Conven- 
tion of 1884. Dr. Leyds replied, and asked 
for suggestions which would bring the meas- 
ure, which the state of the Rand rendered 
needful, into accordance with the British view 
of the Convention. Mr. Chamberlain did not re- 
spond to this invitation, but merely repeated 
that the law was a breach of the Convention. 
The Volksraad somewhat later suspended 
the law, in order to enter into negotiations 
with neighboring States for its modification 
in accordance with their wishes. Foiled in 
this effort to pick a quarrel, the Colonial Sec- 
retary, in October, 1897, revived the forgot- 


‘over the Republic. 
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ten claim of the “suzerainty ” of the Queen 
The Convention of 1881 
gave the Queen this suzerainty, but one of 
the reasons why that Convention was super- 
seded in 1884 was that the obnoxious claim 
should be dropped. Lord Rosmead, who 
drafted the Convention of 1884, declared that 
the word was purposely omitted. These are 
his words: “ Kriiger was not content with 
the 1881 Convention, because of the claim to 
suzerainty, and we meant to withdraw the 
claim in 1884.” This authoritative interpre- 
tation of the 1884 Convention is confirmed 
by the action of the British Government for 
the next thirteen years. Nobody thought of 
suzerainty in all those thirteen years. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s revival of the claim two years 
ago was therefore a new departure. It was 
a distinct revival of claims which the Trans- 
vaal Government had resented and success- 
fully resisted. It was another stage in the 
process of picking a quarrel. Yet there are 
signs in Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches that he 
did not intend war. So lately as May, 1896, 
he declared in the House of Commons that 
war in South Africa ‘‘ would leave behind it) 
the embers of a strife which generations 
would hardly be long enough to extinguish.” 
He further said that “to go to war with 
President Kriiger in order to force upon him 
reforms in the internal affairs of his State 
would be a course of action as immoral as it 
would be unwise.” Yet this unwise and im- 
moral course is exactly the one which Mr. 
Chamberlain seems to have deliberately 
chosen and into which he has led his col- 
leagues of the Ministry against their will. It 
is understood that he has constantly assured 
them that there would be no war. The hope 
and expectation has been that President Krii- 
ger would yield, that the Outlanders would 
be enfranchised, and would then vote the 
annexation of the Transvaal to the British 
Empire. 

Whether this is or is not the explanation of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s apparent inconsistency, it 
is certain that from his reassertion of the 
suzerainty in October, 1897, he has sought 
occasion for quarrel. In March of the fol- 
lowing year President Kriiger made a speech 
at Heidelberg in which he promised many 
concessions to the Outlanders. Mr. Cham- 
berlain replied in the House of Commons, in- 
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timating that he had not been asked to inter- 
fere on their behalf, and in the next week a 
petition came signed by 21,000 Outlanders, 
making the suggested request. Sir Alfred 
Milner, too, wrote a violent dispatch, and Mr. 
Chamberlain sent a sympathetic reply, in 
which he proposed a conference at Bloemfon- 
tein. The conference was held last June and 
came to nothing. The Volksraad met in July 
and passed a Reform Bill, giving the fran- 
chise to aliens on their taking the oath of 
allegiance after seven years’ residence and 
assigning five members to the gold fields. 
This was not enough, and Mr. Chamberlain 
told the House of Commons on the 28th of 
July that the Government had put its hand 
to the plow and would not draw back. Then 
the Transvaal Government proposed to. give 
a five years’ franchise on condition that the 
revived talk of suzerainty was given up. But 
it was not given up. Mr. Chamberlain in his 
dispatch used the word Conventions, thus ad- 
hering to his unjust revival of the abandoned 
and abolished Convention of 1881. At the 
same time troops were ordered from India 
for the defense of Natal, and immense prep- 
arations for war were being made at home. 
The Boers very naturally saw in all this war- 
like action a determination to put an end to 
their republic. At home we were told that 
no war was meant. “ Kriiger will only yield 
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to a show of force,’ said the supporters of 
the Government. The show of force went 
on. The reserves were called out, Parliament 
was summoned, an army corps was got 
ready, generals were named, and still there 
were members of the Ministry who cherished 
hopes of peace. Is it wonderful that the peo- 
ple of the Transvaal, seeing all these great 
efforts against them, became convinced that 
war was inevitable? To those who urged 
concession in the interest of peace they re- 
plied that no concession would avail, for the 
British Government had resolved upon an- 
nexing their country, and sooner or later they 
would have to fight for their independence. 
Their choice to fight sooner rather than later, 
to take their enemy by surprise, is one which 
from their point of view it is impossible to 
blame. That point of view is not the true 
one, for the majority of the Cabinet and the 
vast majority of the British people had no 
wish to annex the republics and were utterly 
opposed to a war of aggression or aggran- 
dizement. No such war could have been un- 
dertaken even by the present Government, 
and the one only chance of the war party 
was to make the Boers themselves begin. 
This they have unfortunately done, and a 
hateful conflict is thus made popular—all 
parties, some gladly, some ‘reluctantly, con- 
senting to it as a war of defense. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Vincenzo’s Triumph. 
By W. E. Norris. 


ELL,” began Signor Arolla, the 
Milanese singing-master, as we 
left La Scala, after listening for 
three hours to the curiously atractive music 
of “ I] Gabellotto,” a composition which, tho 
seldom heard nowadays out of Italy, has al- 
ways had its place in the admiration and re- 
spect of the more appreciative public, “ what 
do you say ? Is not that a work of genius ? 
does not that stir your blood and make you 
long to embrace the composer ?” 
But before I could answer him he made 
haste, as his impatient habit is, to answer 
himself. “I am a fool to ask! You English 


embrace nobody, and sometimes I doubt 
whether you have any blood in your Veins 
to be stirred. Besides, what do you know of 
Sicily and the mafia and the abhorred tax- 
gatherers and the wild, hot, southern life 
which throbs .in every note of ‘Il Gabel- 
lotto ?’ But you will admit at least that the 
music is fine and original.” 

I had no difficulty in admitting that, nor in 
recognizing that, unlike most of the operas 
of its date, it accorded marvelously with its 
theme—a tale of rural vengeance and trag- 
edy. 

*It is strange,” I remarked, “that Vin- 
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cenzo Maloro should have written that one 
opera and nothing else.” 

Signor Arolla jerked up his shoulders and 
spread out his fat hands. “ Eh, poverino ! he 
had the best reason in the world for writing 
nothing else. Wouid it interest you to hear 
the story of Vincenzo Maloro and his only 
composition ? I can tell it to you, if you 
like, and I do not think that anybody else 
can. Except, indeed, one person, who prob- 
ably would not care to talk about it and may 
even have banished it from her memory; for 
she must be nearly as old as I am now, and 
these things happened upward of thirty years 
ago.” 

I made the reply that seemed to be ex- 
pected of me; and this—shorn of the linguis- 
tic and pantomimic embellishments with 
which it was adorned by its narrator—is the 
tale Signor Arolla related, sitting beneath 
the awning of a café on that warm, starlit 
night. 

“ When we ran against one another, on the 
Chiaja at Naples, in the spring of 1864, Ma- 
loro and I, the first thing I did, after we had 
exchanged greetings, was to ask him to share 
my breakfast; for we had been fellow-stu- 
dents, and, to confess the truth, I thought he 
looked hungry. Ten minutes later I had 
heard all about ‘Il Gabellotto;’ nay, I had 
even seen some fragments of the score, 
which he pulled out of his pocket to show 
me. He was an impulsive, excitable being, 
as all Sicilians are—one moment in heaven, 
the next plunged in the depths of despond- 
ency—they are like that, and it is best not to 
reason with them or contradict them, what- 
ever their mood may be. Vincenzo was 
ready to-quarrel with me, I remember, be- 
cause I did not at once discern that his opera 
must be a masterpiece. He had written it 
with his heart’s blood, he told me; all the 
passion and imagination, as well as all the 
technical knowledge that he possessed had 
been lavished upon it; it could not but bring 
him fame and fortune. And he rather par- 
ticularly wanted fortune, he explained, be- 
cause he was betrothed to his fellow-coun- 
trywoman, Ginevra Viani, who, as I had 
probably heard, was shortly to make her début 
at San Carlo, and who for the time being was 
as destitute of worldly wealth as he was. 

‘TI had both heard of and seen that charm- 
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ingly pretty young lady; tho nobody except 
Signor Ricciardi, the great impresario, whose 
‘pupil she was, had as yet heard her sing. 
Ricciardi had picked her up by chance, was 
teaching her free of charge and prophesied 
a brilliant future for her. I myself was then 
a humbie member of his company—singing 
bass or baritone, as occasion required—so 
that I had more than once listened to his ex- 
ultant eulogies upon his pupil, which used to 
rouse the wrath and jealousy of La Giuliani, 
our prima donna. I, therefore, congratulated 
Vincenzo, remarking that if he failed to win 
sacks of money as a composer, his fiancée 
was likely to make up the deficiency with her 
voice. He disturbed the whole trattoria 
where we were breakfasting by flinging his 
bread at my head and apostrophizing me in 
opprobrious language. I had been guilty, it 
seemed, of gross indelicacy in suggesting that 
he could ever consent to be dependent upon 
the girl whom he loved. Well, I begged his 
pardon, and he was easily pacified. 

“But it was another matter when he 
wanted me to introduce him to Ricciardi, 
with a view to the production of his work. 
The impresario, you see, was a great man, 
whereas I was a very small one, and as my 
existence was supported by what I could 
earn from him, I did not feel that I had quite 
courage enough to venture upon liberties. I 
accordingly advised Vincenzo to apply rather 
to Signorina Viani, whose influence would 
naturally be more powerful than mine. But 
Ginevra also was timorous, it appeared. She 
was in deep awe of her patron and in- 
structor—an irascible old tyrant, who, to 
teli the truth, frightened us all—and much as 
she longed to do her lover a service, she 
shrank from the risk of giving offense at so 
critical a stage in her career. Perhaps, too, 
she was not altogether convinced of her 
lover’s genius. 

“He himseif was not always convinced of 
it. A fit of despair overwhelmed him now; 
he buried his face in his hands, groaned 
aloud, cursed the day of his birth, and pre- 
dicted that he would die, despised and un- 
known, in a garret. Since he had no friends 
in high places, and since the few friends 
whom he had refused to help him, what 
chance was there that he would ever obtain 
so much as a hearing? The upshot of it was 
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that we parted a little more coldly than we 
had met. He wanted even to pay me for the 
modest meal which he had scarcely touched ! 

“T did not see him again for some weeks. 
I confess that I had been a trifle affronted by 
his behavior, and that I did not look out for 
him; really he was not reasonable! At 
length, however, I beheld him once more— 
and in a most unexpected position. I was 
sauntering along the Chiaja one afternoon, 
and had turned to look at the showy equipage 
in which the Guiliani was, as usual, exhibit- 
ing her mature charms, when I perceived, to 
my amazement, that the young man who sat 
beside her was no other than Vincenzo Ma- 
loro! He was radiant; he was attired in 
smart new clothes; his eyes were sparkling 
and his cheeks perceptibly less hollow; as 
soon as he recognized me he waved his hand 
excitedly and said something to his compan- 
ion, who stopped her carriage and presently 
dismissed him, with a good-humored nod. 
Then he came skipping through the dust to 
fling his arm round my shoulder and an- 
nounce, in joyous, breathless accents, that 
his fortune was as good as made. 

“TI cannot at this distance of time recall 
precisely what trivial incident had won for 
him the privilege of Signora Giuliani’s no- 
tice; he had picked up her handkerchief or 
her fan, I think. The fact is that he was an 
uncommonly handsome young fellow, and the 
fat old Giuliani had a quick, appreciative eye. 
You understand ? Ah! but you are not to 
Suppose that Vincenzo Maloro understood. 
He was an innocent !—an infant !—he took 
no heed of anything in the world that did not 
concern either his opera or his beloved Gin- 
evra, and I daresay he imagined that his pa- 
tron saint had put it into the head of this 
benevolent lady to befriend him. He spoke 
of her kindness with immense gratitude and 
with as little embarrassment as if she had 
been his gradmother; he did not even blush 
When he mentioned that she had insisted 
upon advancing him money to renew his 
wardrobe—which stood in sore need of re- 
hewal—and had forbidden him to breathe a 
word about repayment until he should be in 
teceipt of the sums which would soon be his 
due. For it is needless to say that she had 
been shown the score of ‘Il Gabellotto’ and 
had undertaken to submit it to Ricciardi, by 
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whom it was sure to be accepted. If I had 
not already suspected Maloro of being a man 
of genius I should have begun to believe that 
he could be nothing less when I perceived 
his magnificent blindness to everything save 
the one goal which he was bent upon reach- 
ing. 

“As for me, who am devoid of all preten- 
sions to genius, I have always possessed a 
certain amount’ of common sense; and that 
is why I neither discouraged my sanguine 
friend (which would only have made him 
angry) nor warned him of the obvious dan- 
gers (in which he would not have believed) 
that beset his new alliance. I confined my- 
self to inquiring casually whether he had 
mentioned his betrothal to Signora Giuliani. 
He replied that he had not. 

“* Between ourselves,’ he added, confiden- 
tially, ‘Ginevra does not think that it would 
be wise to do so. Her opinion is that our en- 
gagement had better be kept secret until at 
least one of us has arrived at a position of in- 
dependence.’ 

“T intimated my entire concurrence in the 
views of Signorina Viani, who was evidently 
a very wise and prudent young lady, and 
soon afterward I took leave of Vincenzo—not 
without misgivings on his behalf. For altho 
the Giuliani’s power and influence were un- 
questionably great, they were not miracu- 
lous, and I knew that nothing short of a 
miracle would be required to make Ricciardi 
undertake a doubtful speculation. He was 
an educated musician and capable of oc- 
easional enthusiasm; but he was not the man 
to run risks.’ The chances were, I feared, 
that he would toss poor Vincenzo’s score back 
to him with a grimace and a shake of his big, 
bullet head. 

“ Well, my apprehensions were not realized 
—far from it! No later than on the follow- 
ing day Ricciardi, who was in a state of un- 
usval excitement and good humor, an- 
nounced to us all at rehearsal that he had 
discovered the Italian composer of the fu- 
ture. ‘Il Gabellotto’ had fairly taken him 
by storm; he raved about it, declaring that 
it had come precisely at the right moment 
and prophesying that it would create such a 
furore as should take the conceit out of those 
self-satisfied, pedantic Germans for a long 
time to come. He meant to produce the opera, 
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he said, before the end of his season at San 
Carlo; after which it would be the turn of 
Paris and London. 

“ Ricciardi’s instinct seldom misled him. It 
was certainly good policy to choose that mo- 
ment and that locality for bringing out an 
opera of which the plot was pretty sure. to 
stir up an outburst of popular emotion; for 
in those days we were hopeful; the end of 
lawlessness and misgovernment seemed to be 
almost in sight, and we were all dreaming 
of the United Italy which was to bring us 
peace and prosperity. We had not yet 
learned that the first thought of every gov- 
ernment is to collect taxes, and that plus ca 
change plus c'est la méme chose. As for Ma- 
loro’s music, I do not speak of that; you 
have just heard it. You are not, I am aware, 
a technical critic; yet you must have no- 
ticed that he has done things which nobody 
ever thought of before him, and that, even 
after all the bold developments of the last 
thirty years, he remains sui generis. Greater 
composers have arisen since; but I doubt 
whether the world will ever see a second 
Vincenzo Maloro. 

“T have often wondered since what would 
have happened if Ricciardi had not taken it 
into his obstinate, despotic head that one and 
the same evening should witness the first 
representation of his new opera and the 
début of his favorite pupil. What happened 
when he abruptly proclaimed his decision. I 
dare say you can guess. We had by that time 
been rehearsing the piece for about a fort- 
night; to the Giuliani had been assigned, as 
a matter of course, the prima donna’s part, 
and her rage, on being curtly informed that 
she was to be replaced by a girl who had 
never sung in public before was enough to 
make an ordinary man shake in his shoes. 
It had not that effect upon Ricciardi. 

‘““* You cannot take the part without mak- 
ing it absurd,’ he told her. ‘ Your voice, as 
everybody knows, is still divine; but it is not 
everything to have retained a divine voice. 
You are too old and too fat to impersonate a 
young girl.’ 

“He said that to her—just in those very 
words—before us all! I suppose he had made 
up his mind to get rid of her, and I suppose 
he knew that the only way of getting rid of 
her was to force a quarrel. Naturally, she 
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did not disappoint him; it would have been 
strange if the Giuliani, who could dictate 
her own terms all over the world, had sub- 
mitted tamely to such an insult. Of course 
she refused to sing another note for Ric- 
ciardi; she paid him at once the fine which 
he had a right to exact for the non-fulfil- 
ment of the remainder of her engagement, 
and so marched out to her carriage, flinging 
to right and left of her, as she went, threats 
and denunciations which, I am bound to say, 
somewhat marred the dignity of her exit. 
Then—as was only to be anticipated—she 
quarreled bitterly with Maloro, whose be- 
trothal to her charming little supplanter she 
soon discovered. He described the scene to 
me with unaffected distress and bewilder- 
ment. 

“‘Tf I were not afraid of making you 
laugh,’ he concluded, ‘I should say that the 
unfortunate woman had conceived a roman- 
tic passion for me! It sounds perfectly ridic- 
ulous; but I assure you that nobody who had 
heard her talk could have helped forming 
that suspicion.’ : 

“TI did not laugh; it seemed to me that the 
vengeance with which Signora Giuliani had 
menaced both the impresario and the com- 
poser might easily prove to be no laughing 
matter, and when, instead of leaving Naples, 
she stood her ground, I felt sure that if the 
first representation of ‘ I] Gabellotto’ turned 
out a success, it would be no fault of hers. 
She had powerful allies among the public, 
and the newspaper criti¢s, you see; above all, 
she had plenty. of money. But what was 
the use of croaking ? Ricciardi, Vincenzo 
and Ginevra were all sanguine—the former 
more especially so—and, as I have already 
said, Ricciardi’s instinct seldom led him 
astray. He had never in his life been con- 
cerned in a fiasco, and, of course, he was just 
as well aware as I was that obstacles would, 
if possible, be placed in his path. 

“No réle had been found for me in the new 
opera; so that, when the momentous evening 
of its production came, I was seated among 
the audience, and I may tell you that almost 
from the very first I scented disaster in the 
air. The public was evidently not in al 
amiable mood; the dismissal of the Giuliani 
(for it was considered to amount to that) had 
been a good deal resented in many quarters, 
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and the débutante met with an emphatically 
cold reception. This, no doubt, disconcerted 
her and made her nervous, so that she 
neither sang nor acted her best; yet, consid- 
ering all things, she did wonderfully well, 
and the principal actors got through their 
parts creditably. As for the chorus and the 
orchestra, I am sorry to say that they sim- 
ply disgraced themselves. The music really 
was not rendered at all, nor could one won- 
der at the subdued murmurs which were aud- 
ible in every part of the house even during 
the first act. The second, in which the per- 
formers were thoroughly discouraged, and 
showed that they were so, went much worse, 
while the third and concluding one was well- 
nigh drowned from start to finish by hisses 
and shrill whistlings. The curtain fell at 
length upon a failure absolutely crushing and 
complete. All that could be said about it was 
that it was a trifle too complete. The pres- 
ence of an organized hostile force was palpa- 
ble, and that corruption had been freely re- 
sorted to in the ranks of the performers was 
at least equally obvious to those who, like 
myself, had not been unprepared for the em- 
ployment of such methods. 

“Yet a defeat is a defeat, and altho it may 
be explained, it cannot very well be explained 
away. I was fain to give up the attempt be- 
tween three and four o’clock the next morn- 
Ing and rest satisfied with having, at that ad- 
vanced hour, at length persuaded Vincenzo 
to take off-his wet clothes and go to bed. He 
was soaked through; for the rain was com- 
Ing down in torrents, and I had had a long 
chase through the streets before I caught 
him up on the sea-shore and forcibly re- 
strained him from drowning himself. He was 
quite in despair, quite convinced that he had 
lost everything worth living for—including 
Madamigella Ginevra, of whom, by his per- 
verse way of thinking, he had proved him- 
self altogether undeserving. It was sheer 
waste of breath to reason with such a luna- 
tic. and I might have economized the elo- 
quence which it cost me to demonstrate over 
and over again that no verdict had as yet 
been pronounced upon his work, since it had 
been practically condemned unheard. 

“ Ricciardi, who fully realized this, was not 
disheartened, tho he was furiously angry 
With the Neapolitans. He brought his season 
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at San Carlo to an abrupt close, and did not 
attempt a second representation of ‘Il Ga- 
bellotto,’ which was destined—so he publicly 
announced in the newspapers—to be sub- 
mitted in due time to a more cultivated and 
impartial audience. I dare say you will think 
that he and I and Ginevra Viani—especially 
the latter—were very heartless people when I 
tell you that we started, about a fortnight 
later, for the north, leaving poor Vincenzo 
Maloro still somewhat seriously ill from the 
effects of the chill which he had contracted 
on that unlucky night; but che vuole? We 
all had engagements to keep, and in this 
world everything must needs give way to 
the necessity of earning a subsistence. Ric- 
ciardi was not ungenerous. He took care that 
there shoud be a fund to draw upon for the 
payment of Maloro’s doctor and nurse and 
landlord; and this he did with so much dis- 
cretion that I doubt whether the invalid ever 
suspected that he was in anybody’s debt. As 
for Ginevra, she wept copiously; but her de- 
parture was indispensable. Paris and Lon- 
don beckoned to her—those two great cities 
of which she was destined so soon to become 
the idol, and where she reigns, after a fash- 
ion, to this day, in spite of all the stars which 
have risen and set during thirty-four years. 

“It is needless to say that my engagements 
did not take me to the opulent foreign lands 
whither Signorina Viani and her patron were 
bound. I spent the summer in the north 
of Italy, picking up a little money by 
the exercise of my profession when occasion 
offered, and it was not until late autumn 
that I found myself once more in Naples. I 
will not say that I had forgotten Vincenzo 
in the meantime; but I dare say I had not 
thought very much about him, and certainly 
I had not troubled my head upon the subject 
of ‘Il Gabellotto’ until I heard by chance 
that Ricciardi had made arrangements. to 
produce the opera shortly at Milan. You must 
understand that in those days I knew far less 
about music than I know now, and it was not 
in me then to recognize a masterpiece, 
whether the rest of the world recognized it 
or not. However, the news that it was to 
be given a second chance gave me something 
pleasant to talk about to its composer, whom 
I discovered without difficulty; for he was 
still in his old lodgings. 
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“JT was shocked at the sight of the poor 
fellow. He did not complain of illness—peo- 
ple who are in the condition in which he evi- 
dently was seldom do, I believe—but he was 
mere skin and bone, and he coughed at every 
other word. He was keeping body and soul 
together by giving pianoforte lessons, he told 
me; he seemed to have arrived at a sort of 
dull resignation, and he made no allusion to 
Ginevra Viani until I asked him point blank 
whether he had heard from her, when he re- 
plied, with an impatient wince, as if I had 
laid my finger upon a sore: 

‘** Qh, yes; she has written to me, but not 
very lately. At first I answered her letters; 
afterward I thought it better to take no no- 
tice of them. You know, of course, that she 
has become successful and celebrated.’ 

“TI remarked that that was an odd reason 
-for turning his back upon her; whereat all 
his Sicilian savagery blazed forth on a sud- 
den. For what did I take him ? he asked. 
Was he to draw the girl whom he loved 
down to his level ?—his miserable level of 
failure and degradation ! No !—she had won 
in the game of life, while he had lost, and the 
consequences were what they were and must 
be. If, by an impossibility, he should ever 
triumph as she had triumphed, the case 
would be altered. ‘ But you know very well,’ 
he added, despondently, ‘ that that is an im- 
possibility.’ 

“When I saw what a disastrous effect ex- 
citement had upon him, I decided to say 
nothing about the imminent representation of 
‘Il Gabellotto,’ of which it seemed that he 
had not been so much as informed. It would 
be wiser, under all the circumstances, to 
await events, I thought, and in this view I 
was confirmed by the doctor, whom I saw a 
few days later, and who had ceased to visit 
him, while keeping a sympathetic eye upon 
his case. 

“*T fear that he is doomed,’ the doctor said. 
‘In any case, emotion must do him harm, 
and disappointment would in all probabil- 
ity be fatal. On the other hand, joy and hope 
might save his life; one never knows. At 
his age the recuperative powers of nature are 
such that there is no need to despair.’ 

“Well, he would have been kept in the 
dark up to the last, if the doctor and I had 
had our way; but Signorina Viani, with 
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whom we had no means of communicating, 
innocently spoiled our game. In a letter 
which Vincenzo showed me, and which ten- 
derly upbraided him with his prolonged si- 
lence, he was implored to journey to Milan; 
so that the popular ovation which Ricciardi 
predicted for the composer of ‘ Il Gabellotto’ 
might be enjoyed, as well as earned, by its 
object. It was not in his power to obey 
Ginevra’s summons; for one thing, he had 
not the money, for another, he had not the 
strength. But you may imagine in what a 
fever of restlessness he spent the next few 
days. 

“*T am like a prisoner who is being tried 
for his life!’ he kept on saying to me. ‘ Only 
I risk more than any prisoner could do; be- 
cause it is not only life and liberty that that 
great Milanese jury can give me, but honor 
and riches and happiness. It is true that they 
can also condemn me to death and disgrace !’ 

“This was so evidently true that I took it 
upon me to adopt measures for the conceal- 
ment of an unfavorable verdict from him. I 
arranged that Ricciardi should telegraph re- 
sults to me and prepared myself, in case of 
necessity, to lie freely. I have always been 
given to understand by those who claim to 
speak with authority that deception is per- 
missible in cases of life or death. 

* However, as it turned out, I was not 
called upon to resort to casuistry. You are 
too young to remember, but perhaps you 
may have been told what an extraordinary 
sensation the first rendering of ‘Il Gabel- 
lotto’ in the theater which we have just 
quitted produced. The date has remained 
memorable to musicians, inasmuch as it 
marked the definite opening of a fresh period 
in operatic composition. For the rest, I be- 
lieve that the Viani surpassed herself on that 
occasion, and that the enthusiastic audience 
called her before the curtain a dozen times. 

“It was at midnight that I received Ric- 
ciardi’s dispatch, ‘ Magnificent success. A 
thousand congratulations to Maloro. His fu- 
ture is assured.’ I ran upstairs, three steps 
at a time, to Vincenzo’s little room, where he 
was reclining, well-nigh exhausted, upon 4 
low chair. He had been very ill all day, 
coughing incessantly, and a prey to the black- 
est forebodings. He knew, of course, that 
his opera was being given that evening; but 
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The World’s Annual Output of Books 


we had represented that tidings from Milan 
could not be expected until the next day, and 
I dare say I acted like a fool in handing the 
slip of paper to him without a word. . 

“He read it and sprang to his feet with a 
shout of exultation which still rings in my 
ears. ‘Ah!’ he exclaimed, ‘what a tri- 
umph !—what a triumph! Arolla, my friend, 
let us thank God that we were born!’ Then 
he flung himself into my arms, sobbing aloud, 
and at once he was seized with such a par- 
oxysm of coughing that I had to lower him 
to the ground. The blood gushed from his 
mouth—he lost consciousness—one may say 
that he died of sheer joy. 

“Oh, not immediately ! He lingered for 
nearly a week, and never once, I believe, sus- 
pected that he was dying. He would not hear 
of our sending for his betrothed—indeed, I 
am not sure that she would have been al- 
lowed to leave the scene of her victory if we 
had. He was quite happy in the conviction 
that he was now her equal and that years of 
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bliss awaited them both; he was quite happy, 
I am sure, when he fell asleep one evening 
and never woke again.” 

Signor Arolla relapsed into silence, and 
seemed somewhat surprised when a very nat- 
ural question was presently put to him. 

“Ginevra ? Oh, she afterward married 
Ricciardi; did you not know? Yet she is 
still famous under the name of Viani-Ric- 
ciardi, and still sings in public sometimes, 
tho there is not much left of her voice. Her 
husband died some ten years ago; she is 
very rich, very prosperous, very popular. I 
cannot tell you whether she has forgotten 
Vincenzo or not; but what is certain is that 
nothing here below is eternal—not even grief, 
not even fame. We call Vincenzo Maloro 
immortal, some of us; perhaps—who knows ? 
—we should not have called him so if he had 
lived longer and written more. When you 
come to think of it, the very best fate that 
can befall a man is to gain what he has 
longed for and then quickly die.” 


Torquay, ENGLAND, 


' The World’s Annual Output of Books. 


By Percy L. Parker. 


T first sight one would think that it 
A would be the easiest matter possible 
to get a full return of all the books 
published in the world in a year. As a mat- 
ter of fact no such return has ever been is- 
sued.. And yet nothing could equal in inter- 
est such a return. 

A contributor to one of our trade papers— 
The Bookseller—however, has done the best 
he could in this direction. But the results of 
his efforts have not obtained the notice they 
deserve, remarkable as they are. 

In few countries is there any central and 
official authority whose duty it is to keep a 
tecord of books published in their country. 
Such is the case in Russia, Spain, Portugal, 
Austria, China and Japan. So, too, in Ger- 
many and the Netherlands, but for these lat- 
ter two satisfactory returns were available 
from non-official sources. 

Mr. Ronald Smith, however, succeeded 


with much trouble in gathering accurate fig- 
ures giving the average annual production of 
books in the following thirteen countries— 
the United States, the United Kingdom, Can- 
ada, France, Germany, Italy, Egypt, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Norway, Denmark, 
Sweden and Switzerland. The returns from 
other countries not named here would not 
materially alter the general results of those 
which are given, and a careful analysis of 
them—which Mr. Smith did not trouble to 
make—gives most extraordinary results. 

In the first place, the total number of books 
isued by these thirteen countries in a year 
averages 77,250. 

Which country publishes the most? 

As an Englishman, I am very surprised 
that England does not head the poll. You, 
as Americans, will be, perhaps, even more 
surprised that the United States does not 
head the poll. That honor belongs to Ger- 
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many, which averages 23,908 books a year. 
But here is the full list: 


No. books of all 
kinds issued 
Country. in a year. 
Germany....... ees paneer goneysvwesseensspe 


oe 
BRFSS ene Arwen pe 


The figures for Sweden are given as 9,122 but as 8,346 
of these are “‘pamphiets” it seems hardly fair to 
place sweden by its full figures. 1¢ comes next to 
Switzerland probably. 

The high places of Germany, France 
and Italy will doubtless cause surprise, espe- 
cially when the analysis of the list of 
books published by each country is exam- 
ined. 

The next point of interest is, What class 
of book is published in the largest number 
each year. Serious people will be gratified 
by the fact that Hducational and Classical 
books win in this race, coming in first with 
the tremendous number of 11,631 out of the 
total of 77,250—nearly a seventh. 

Novels come second with 7,948 volumes a 
year. One of the most significant facts is that 
books on Political and Social Economy greatly 
exceed in number books of Theology and of 
Sermons. The first number 7,199 against 5,969 
of the latter. At the bottom of the list come 
books on Sport, with the small total of 181. 
But the whole list is of great interest, and is 
more striking when seen in tabulated se- 
quence. Here it is: 


Annual production 


Style of Book. in 13 countries. 
. Educational, Classical 


. Novels, Tales and other Fiction. Juvenile 


3. Arts, Sciences, Illustrated Works 
. Political and Social Economy...... 
. Theology, Sermons 
. History, Biography 
. Medicine, Surgery 
. Belles Lettres, Essays............sceceeeeerees 
. Law, Jurisprudence 
10. Poetry and the Drama 
11. Voyages, Travels, Geographical 
12, . 
Miscellaneous Books and Pamphlets number 13,275 


A third interesting analysis shows which 
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countries publish the largest number of 
books of a particular class. 

‘ Here, again, the result is most surprising, 
For Germany publishes the most books in no 
less than seven out of the twelve classes into 
which the books are divided. The following 
list will show which they are. 

In only one class of book does England get 
a first place, and that class is—Novels, 
France manages to get two first places for 
History (which one would expect Germany 
to have) and Poetry and the Drama. France 
also ties with the United States in publish. 
ing an equal number of books on Sport. Italy 
is the only other country which secures a 
first place and that is for its famous books 
on Political Economy. Here is the tabulated 
list: 

Greatest annual 


number 


Class of Book published. 
Educational........... 
Political Economy 


Arts and S iences 


By— 
Germany. 
Italy. 
Germany. 
Germany. 
England. 
Germany. 
Germany. 
Germany, 
France. 
Germany. 
France. 
ie France 
und 

United States. 

This table shows which nation occupies the 
first place in each department. But each 
country will want to know what position it 
occupies under the different heads, and fur 
ther analyses are therefore necessary. So! 
give some of the more important lists as far 
as they concern the United States, England, 


France, Germany and Italy: 


Theology 
Medicine 

History .......... 
Voyages, etc 
Poetry and Drama 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 
Yearly 
average. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


. FYance. ......ccccces 
. England 

. Belgium . 

. United States 


BELLES LETTRES. 


. United States......1, 
. England 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
Yearly 
average. 
938 





. Netherlands........ 425 
. England 








1, England 
2. Germany 
3. United § 


I 


1, Germany 
2, United § 
3, France.. 
4, Italy... 
5, England. 


. England 
5. Belgium 
. United § 
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The Revolt of the Illiterates 


NOVELS. 
Yearly 

average. 

00000 2,428 


Yearly 
average. 


. Denmark........... 


THEOLOGY. 
Yearly 
average. 

1, Germany 

2, United States 

3, France......-0-+ ++ 

4 Ttaly.. i.e. 2 sscccee 

5, England...........+ 


MEDICINE. 
Yearly 
average. 


HISTORY. 
Yearly 
average. 


4, England............ 
5. Belgium . 
6. United States 


. United States .. . 





The Revolt of 


By Maurice 
Wert Montaigne scratched his schol- 


arly maxims and bookish tradi- 
tions on the wainscot of his study 
he was but recording the best impulse of 
the purely literary life, an impulse not much 
in evidence nowadays. We do not expect, 
when we enter the study of a contemporary 
literator, that we shall get a sniff of that 
fine fragrance which exhales from time-mel- 
lowed books. The literator himself will most 
likely be dictating to a stenographer, and 
when he turns from the labor of talking 
his peem forth and accepts the refreshment 
of a friendly chat he may be counted upon 
to make his joke at the classics. He doesn’t 
know Greek, he cannot read Latin; but 
he thinks he can prove that the whole 
“classical tradition’ has been sponged out 
forever. Indeed it is curious how careless 
the time has become in the matter of respect 
for the past. I need no criterion but myself, 
is the motto of our century’s end. 
It surprised me greatly the other day when 
I chanced to discover that there is not a good, 
cheap, handy edition of the Greek Anthology 
in the world. “And if there were one, who 
could or would read it ?”” demands the wide- 
awake, rising young poet at my elbow. How 
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VOYAGES, ETC. POETRY AND DRAMA. 


1, Germany 1 
2. Framce .....0...000 2. 
| Res. 8. 
4, Engiand ........... 4 
5. United States ..... 18015 


Such are these figures. They will certainly 
do something to take the conceit out of those 
Anglo-Saxon lands which imagined that they 
had a monopoly in the way of literary pro- 
duction. Of course the judgment in this case 
is purely a numerical one. What would be 
the judgment if the merits of the books 
themselves were considered instead of mere 
number I cannot say. Anyway the United 
States can boast that it produces one-fif- 
teenth of the world’s literature each year— 
5,315 volumes out of 77,250. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





the Illiterates. 


Thompson. 


long ago seems that time when the best writ- 
ers read Greek and breathed the vital air 
upon which thrives the glorious book-worm. 
Walter Pater had a shooting-box in the long- 
ago forest, where he bagged the owls of 
Athene and the stags of Diana; but was he 
a contemporary of ours? in the days of 
Andrew Lang men did dearly love to shake 
the dust off Homeric hymns and breathe it 
in. Even so late as the earlier period of 
Stevenson we had a witty study of Villon; 
yet who recalls, without recourse to faded 
and abandoned books, the far-off rumor of 
the man of Samoz ? 
Ou sont les nieges d’antan ? 

Shall we find them, pure and cold, under 
the drift of cheap neologies ? 

Good literature, literature for its own sake, 
delighted the antediluvians whose names 
we faintly hear nowadays—De Quincey, 
Holmes, Hawthorne, Lowell, Poe—ah, what 
a sprinkling of Attic salt they gave us be- 
fore the flood! Any one of them could take 
words and with them strike an iris span- 
ning a page, a bow of colors to shame the 
flowers of May. For out of their ink-horns 
bubbled classic inspiration. And there was 
Tennyson. Not for him the jargon of slums 
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and illiteracies of Wall Street. Back through 
Keats—that bee of Parnassus—to Virgil, 
thence to Theocritus and on to Homer, 
quivering from head to foot with the sweet 
madness of the old, old days, he reached a 
master hand to clasp the original ground- 
wire of human magic, and then we heard his 


“‘Mellowed mouth of song,” 


the high, unhindered strain of perfectly 
blended art and naturalness not given to the 
world.so freely and with such ravishing pu- 
rity since the xarvpdv oréyua stirred the wild 
olive groves on the slope of A0tna. 

Good literature does not pay. Virgil and 
Horace were the last fellows of the pen who 
could afford the luxury of a patron, paying 

- for him so many verses per diem. In our day 
the poet, in order to live decently, would have 
to support at least twenty Meecenases at the 
rate of ten odes a day each, counting the lit- 
erature at current prices! But Horace, 
lucky dog! could have a Sabine farm, a 
house in Rome and no end of Falernian, 
while he studied the Greek masters and slow- 
ly polished his notum verbum until it was 
made novum verbum indeed. That was liter- 
ary life for you, when, with a flagon of 
Massic in his jerkin pocket, the poet wan- 
dered “ad aque lene caput sacre” to rumi- 
nate sub arbuto and wonder when Meecenas 
would be coming again with a bag of gold to 
pay the fiddler ! 

The land of good books is always far away 
in the golden mist of the past. Lowell once 
said—it was in his later days, too—that he 
had not yet come as far down as the six- 
teenth—or was it an earlier ?—century. We 
moderns have changed all that; now we 
stand upon the fad of the moment, the quia 
nuper ; not one of us has ever ventured a 
league into the past; the new board fence of 
the back yard shuts off the purple horizon 
and the dreamy slope of Parnassus from our 
vision. Good books do not pay, therefore we 
have no use for them below the highest and 
dustiest shelves on our walls. We make be- 
lieve that we are dethroning our literary gods 
and setting up a new scheme of art. Down 
with the Muses, away with Pan, death to the 
hoary aristocrats of the high, fragrant groves 
and matchless temples! What we want is 


the democracy of argot, of ripe, mellow, lus- 
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cious slang, and the smack of the kale-yard, 
Out of the saving remnant of vociferous clod- 
hoppers we dream that we shall muster a 
fresh force to capture a new Helicon, where 
good literature and the classical tradition 
will not be needed. It is the oft-repeated re- 
volt of the sans-culoties. 

How strange it seems to us that the go- 
called great poets—the Dantes, the Shake- 
speares, the Chaucers, the Spensers, the Mil- 
tons, the Keatses, the Tennysons—should 
have presumed to cast an eye back to ob- 
serve how the older great ones did the tricks 
of song! They would have written so much 
better had they done as we, looked down at 
their own toes and rimed the raw gossip 
of the current hour. Our task is to explode 
a mine under Arethusa, so that its water 
shall no longer charm the poet, luring him 
away from the consideration of the sewer- 
age problem. We demand that the poet 
speak to us in the terms of the shop and the 
street, the prize-ring and the race-track. For 
life, real fresh life, don’t you know, has 
made its hive of verities and sincerities in the 
paddock, the barracks, the tap-room and the 
Ghetto. It is now time to descend from the 
high places, Close to the stars, where the air 
is pure and all astir with divine inspirations; 
the hour has struck for a bout with the fine 
spirits who lean on the counter and twirl 
the coin of vulgarest mintage as they svwill 
raw wine made by machinery while you 
wait. What is good enough for them is good 
enough for anybody : 

A few of us sit apart, a trifle confused, 
looking on. We are aware of the huge joke 
that the literary weather-god is playing on 
the world at the close of a season. About a 
hundred years ago this same world had on 
hand the French Revolution and its effects. 
Then, as now, it did not know how it was 
being humbugged. The political revolution 
was about as sincere and efficacious as the 
literary revolution will be. Again we heat 
the ery: “ Down with the aristocrats !” The 
classics will go as the aristocrats went, for 
just so long as the revolution shall last, then 
they will come back, serene and uninjured, 
to resume their rightful places as the models 
toward which, deep in his heart, every true 
human being, clown or king, feels the draw- 
ing of ‘an inextinguishable aspiration. The 
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high, the pure and the mighty, the hereditary 
few—we all long to be one of them. For a 
mad season we may join the rabble, the 
whole world may riot in the tumult of what 
they deem a “leveling process;” but pres- 
ently, after a little ferment, the lees settle 
to the bottom again, and, lo! the classic 
wine, jugged and waxed by the inspired ones 
of old, will once more regale the best of us. 
There is the secret of it all—good literature, 
like good wine, must be given its age in the 
“deep delved earth” before we can get its 
bouquet. 

Doubtless we are making at this moment 
what the slippered and dressing-gowned con- 
noisseur of a century hence will, with his 
feet on the fender and his wholesome tipple 
beside him, find as comforting to him as 
Montaigne is to the oldest fogy now alive. 
But who is writing the fortunate books of 
the long future ? A like question three hun- 
dred and odd years ago would not have had 
Shakespeare for answer. At one time Scott’s 
glorious jingle-stories of the “ Lady of the 
Lake ’’ and the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel ” 
and ‘‘ Marmion” and ‘ Rokeby ” were con- 
sidered insurpassable. Byron stormed the 
world like a giant of giants; in his day he 
looked larger than Homer and stronger than 
Hercules; he had come to rejuvenate the 
spirit of poesy. But after all it was not 
Scott, not Byron, nor yet Wordsworth that 
was ip the aristocratic succession—it was the 
poor boy whose name was writ in water. 
Yes, in water, but the water of Pierian fresh- 
hess and eternal purity and beauty. A thou- 
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sand years from now Keats will be as un- 
tarnished as Theocritus, and likewise so will 
Tennyson. 

But out of the present hurly-burly what 
voice will at last rise with the classical dis- 
tinction, the divine accent, and trill the one 
more perfect melody, the one more faultless 
and matchless score of the Muses ? In vain 
may we expect it save from the lips that have 
mumbled the old, golden honey. There is no 
such thing as a new source of song; there is 
no such thing as a poet of science; there is 
no such thing as a poet of the common peo- 
ple. There is but one race of poets; they 
have never had their blood tainted; they are 
not given in marriage to the daughters of 
men; they sing aloof and aloft, not to their 
day or any day, but to all time and to all 
people common and uncommon. 

Whoever can read Homer, Theocritus, Vir- 
gil, Shakespeare, Chaucer, Hugo, Keats and 
Tennyson, can understand of them all that 
is valuable in them, and at the first reading. 
There never was. the slightest need of a 
commentary on any of the real masters, so 
far as the reader’s ability to enjoy was con- 
cerned. Here is the test. Browning must 
have his expounders, his interpreters, before 
he is understood. Classic wine needs no 
bush. Tennyson sings all expounders to 
shame. The imperious classic speaks the 
aristocratic tongue which has never been 
broken into dialects. It is the native lan- 
guage of the human heart—the language pre- 
served by the divine race of poets. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


Japan in China. 
By William N. Brewster. 


HE disintegration of old China goes 
T steadily, if not merrily, on. Each 
Power with a “‘ Sphere of Influence ” 

on paper, or in its mind, is diligently using 
its best endeavors to make its “ influence ” 
felt. Unless there is a political landslide 
from some unexpected quarter to stop the 
present flow of events, China as at present 
Constituted will not see more of the twentieth 
century than its dawn. What is going on in 


Shantung under the “ Shouting Kaiser,” and 
in Manchuria under the peace-loving Czar, 
the whole world hears about the next morn- 
ing. But the wily Mongolian does not shout 
his purposes from the housetops. The way 
Japan is working its way into the rich Fuh- 
kien Province is truly Oriental in its subtle 
quiet trickery. 

Formosa lies off the Fuhkien coast. For- 
merly there was a large junk trade from this 
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island to the mainland; the great surplus of 
Formosa rice being shipped to the densely 
peopled coast. But trade conditions are now 
reversed, rice is shipped to Japan, where the 
price is much higher, and Formosa has be- 
come a buyer, especially of pork and salt, 
from the mainland. 

And now for the sequel. The Chinese na- 
tive customs service is corrupt almost be- 
yond conception. The rule is to “ squeeze to 
the utmost.” The Japanese have established 
regular rules at the Formosa ports, and 
made terms easy, and are encouraging Chi- 
nese junks to register as Japanese, and fly 
their flags. This is being done, I am told, by 
scores of junks, and the number is increasing 
daily. When these junks come into a Chi- 
nese port, the native officials are afraid to 
treat them in the way they habitually serve 
their own countrymen, or, if they do, the 
Japanese Consul is appealed to. 

In this way it seems probable that before 
long this large commercial interest of this, 
its sphere of influence, will be almost wholly 
in Japan’s hands. 

But Japan is not confining her “ influence ” 
to the sea. She has disembarked and is 
working her way through the villages. 
Japan knows the Chinese weakness for socie- 
ties. The country is honeycombed with 
them. They are mostly political in charac- 
ter, either for offense or defense. The peas- 
antry and trades-people are constantly being 
despoiled by the representatives of the Gov- 
ernment. How to protect themselves from 
these vultures is the object of many of their 
societies. This is one of the chief difficulties 
of mission work among the Chinese. The 
thought that in some way the treaty rights 
giving the native Christians exemption from 
persecution for their change of religion in- 
clude all the private and personal ills that 
fall to their lot as subjects of the Emperor, 
is so deeply rooted in the native mind that 
it is difficult and in many cases impossible to 
eradicate it. And here comes in the wily 
Oriental “ influence.” 

Japan is Buddhist; China was once, and 
still is in an easy, eclectic, go-as-you-please 
way. Taking shrewd advantage of that fact 
the Japanese have begun a Buddhist propa- 
ganda in this province; it is spreading rap- 
idly in the Amoy region. It is, of course, only 
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nominally religious. It is in reality purely 
political. The Chinese Buddhist priests, a 
profligate, ignorant, conscienceless and hun. 
gry lot, are their ready and willing tools. 
The people, ground down under the most cor. 
rupt of governments, are ready to accept help 
from any quarter that promises any relief, 
provided it does not require them to break 
off their immoral habits and superstitious 
customs. Such a propaganda can be readily 
made, and it will be as permanent as the 
promised protection is fulfilled. All this is 
simply the Japanese way of extending their 
*‘ sphere of influence,” and an effective way 
it is, too, for the time being at least. 

But Japan is not confining herself to such 
peaceful methods. Not long ago troops were 
landed from a Japanese gunboat not far from 
here, and they were drilled on the shore. The 
local magistrate was afraid to object, but 
finally a company of the literati of the place 
waited upon the military officer and asked 
him to desist. He did so—when he got 
through. Some of the soldiers became un- 
ruly, and tried to break into a few of the vil- 
lage houses, after the manner of their kind. 
The people fled, especially the women. It 
seems as tho the Japanese are either forcing 
the situation, as the Germans are in Shan- 
tung, or else some of their officers are acting 
beyond their orders. 

But even more significant than any or all 
of the above straws to show the direction of 
the wind in this quarter is a fact, if it isa 
fact, vouched for by the North China Herald, 
and by the most influential Chinese newspa- 
per, both of Shanghai. The Herald says: 


“We translate the following from the Univer- 
sal Gazette: ‘The Japanese Government has 
been recently in close negotiations with the 
Chinese concerning the return of the remnants 
of the Peiyang fleet, which survived the battle 
of Yalu and the Siege of Weihaiwei in 1894-95. 
The transaction is termed “a gift of Japan to 
China,” and the vessels to be returned will be 
the armorclads “ Chenyuen” and “ Pingyuen,” 
the protected cruisers “ Tsiyuen” and “ Kaung- 
ping,” and the Armstrong “ mosquito” gunboats 
“‘Chenpien,” “ Chenchu,” “ Chentung,” “ Chen 
nan,” “Chensi,” and “ Chenpei,” or a total of 
ten vessels.’ With regard to the above statement 
of our native contemporary, we may add that it 
is confidently asserted among Chinese officials 
here that there is to be quid pro quo in the mat 
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ter, and that, if the deal takes place, there will 
te some important changes in the Fuhkien 
province.” 

It goes without saying that the Japanese 
Government is not giving up ten war vessels, 
four of which are armored, to her quondam 
enemy, at the very time she is with difficulty 
foating a loan in London for fifty million 
dollars gold, largely because of her enormous 
navy expenditure, unless she is securing 
something very valuable in exchange. This 
equivalent is not in cash, because China has 
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not got it, and if she had Japan would not 
be selling war vessels to China while she is 
buying and building them for herself. So it 
is very probable that the “ important changes 
in the Fuhkien province” are back of this 
generous (?) magnanimity upon Japan’s part. 
If not, then the Hero of Appomattox return- 
ing the horses of his conquered foes need 
never again be mentioned by admirers of 
magnanimity, if heathen Japan returns 
ironclads! 


Hincuua, CHINA, 


The Magazine and the Newspaper.* 


By Arthur Reed Kimball. 


T is a commonplace observation that the 
| newspaper point of view and the news- 
paper forms of expression, its colloquial- 
ism and slang, are coming to be adopted more 
and more universally. Even if we regard the 
newspaper as simply the reflection of the 
age, the fact that it is read by almost every- 
body every day must accelerate the tendency 
and exercise an important influence in work- 
ing unnoticed changes in modes of expression 
and forms of intercourse. The pulpit, the 
bar, the magazine, even the literary lecture, 
are conforming more or less unconsciously 
to the standards of journalism. 

This is especially significant in the case of 
popular lecturers on literature. They are 
often so much afraid of being conventional 
and formal, they are so anxious to say the 
smart and clever thing, they are so well 
aware that some strong or daring expression 
will “ stick,” that many of them resort to the 
same tricks, even of slang, that find so con- 
spicuous a place in the newspaper. For my 
own part, I shall never forget a certain lec- 
ture on John Ruskin, delivered by a professor 
of English literature in one of our universi- 
ties, a man of the highest standing as a stu- 
dent, also a man with whose work in the 
Magazines and with some of whose books all 
are. familiar. He thought that he owed a 
great debt to Ruskin for influence in the 
right direction at a critical time in his own 





*From a paper read before the American Social 
Science Association at Saratoga. 


career. He acknowledged Ruskin’s assist- 
ance, and paid his tribute in simple, natural 
language whose force all felt. Becoming 
more and more impassioned, he closed with 
this truly unique exhortation, ‘Tie up to 
John! Tie up to John!” His case is by no 
means singular. 

Perhaps the most interesting illustration of 
this invasion is the changed attitude of the 
magazine toward the newspaper. Once it 
was the ambition of the newspaper to be 
rated as high as the magazine. Now it is 
often apparently the aim of the magazine to 
be edited like the newspaper. Take an ex- 
ample from mechanical devices. What. in 
newspaper parlance are called “ subheads ”— 
that is, short descriptive heads placed over 
paragraphs in a long article at regular inter- 
vals to catch the eye and fix the attention— 
are coming to be used in leading magazines, 
notably the Century. But this applies not 
only to style of treatment, but to the editorial 
selection of articles. There are numerous 
magazines published to-day which are only 
monthly newspapers. There are others in 
which the journalistic standard of editing 
has almost complete control, altho there is 
occasional relief in the appearance of some- 
thing that is not journalistic. But even the 
magazines which retain their old prestige 
have not escaped the journalistic tendency. 
After our little conflict with Spain, for exam- 
ple, the spirit of war, as Mr. Howells said, 
seemed to “ obsess ” our periodical literature, 
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The time when the newspaper prided itself 
on being a magazine dates back about twen- 
ty years ago, when so conservative a paper 
as the New York Tribune began the regular 
publication of a Sunday edition. Indeed, it 
will be remembered that the Sunday editions 
of the metropolitan newspapers used to jus- 
tify themselves for alleged Sabbath-breaking 
by the character of the special articles which 
they printed, articles that were often liter- 
ary, sometimes written by men of acknowl- 
edged standing in the world of letters, and 
dealing for the most part with matters of 
serious significance or of more than trivial 
interest. Some magazines of prominence 
made a bold and open bid for popular support 
by avowedly adopting a newspaper policy in 
editing. This was true of the North Ameri- 
can Review under the late Allen Thorndike 
Rice. A good example of the change is to be 
found in the dispute on the truth of Chris- 
tianity, in which Mr. Rice set the late Jere- 
miah S. Black of Pennsylvania, an able law- 
yer who was Buchanan’s Attorney-General 
but who had never been supposed to be an 
authority on religious controversy, to answer 
Col. Robert G. Ingersoll. His success led 
other publications to follow his lead, perhaps 
one may claim, so far as they dared. It used 
to be said then that John L. Sullivan could 
have appeared at any time as a magazine 
contributor on “ What I Know About Prize- 
Fighting,’ had he not been too prosperous in 
those days to care for a little matter like lit- 
erary fame. 

To test the extent to which the journalistic 
method has invaded magazine editing, I 
have made an analysis of Harper’s as it was 
twenty-five years ago—just before the Sun- 
day newspaper with its magazine features 
obtained its present vogue—with Harper’s as 
it is to-day. I made a similar analysis of the 
old Scribner’s—-which, it will be remembered, 
is the parent of both the Century Magazine 
and the modern Scribner's. I took both 
Harper’s and Scribner’s for the year 1872-73, 
as being a year that was fairly representa- 
tive, and chose the year 1897 for the same 
reason. I went through these magazines 
carefully, selecting more than half the arti- 
cles, including those which seemed adapted 
for purposes of classification, but leaving out 
the poems, the departments and the minor 
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articles. I divided these selected articles 
into articles of travel; scientific (including 
sociological), artistic or literary; short stories 
and journalistic articles. 

In the case of Harper’s, 1872-73, I found 
that 38 per cent. of the selected articles were 
travel articles; 34 per cent. scientific, literary, 
etc.; 20 per cent. short stories, and 2 per cent. 
journalistic. Coming to Harper’s in the year 
1897, I found that 6 per cent. of the selected 
articles were travel articles, a falling off of 
82 per cent.; 40 pet cent. were scientific, lit- 
erary, etc., a gain of 6 per cent.—principally 
in scientific articles; 40 per cent. short 
stories, a gain of 20 per cent., and 10 per cent. 
journalistic, a gain of 8 per cent. 

In Scribner’s for 1872 I found that 29 per 
cent. of the selected articles were travel arti- 
cles.; 32 per cent. scientific, literary, etc.; 25 
per cent. short stories, and 10 per cent. jour- 
nalistic. Making comparison with the Cen- 
tury, I found that 15 per cent. of the volume 
for 1897 were travel articles, a loss of 14 per 
cent.; 40 per cent. were scientific and literary, 
a gain of 8 per cent., mostly in literary arti- 
cles; 23 per cent. only were short stories, a loss 
of 2 per cent., and 20 per cent. were journal- 
istic, a gain of 9 per cent. Comparing Scrib- 
ner’s of 1872 with Scribner’s of 1897, I found 
that 714 per cent. were travel articles, a loss 
of about 22 per cent.; 33 per cent. were liter- 
ary and scientific, a gain of 1 per cent., in 
this case, too, mostly in literary articles; 23 
per cent. only were short stories, a gain of 10 
per cent., and 20 per cent. were journalistic, 
a gain of 9 per cent. 

Speaking broadly, then, of the modern rep- 
resentative magazine as compared with the 
representative magazine of twenty-five years 
ago, the noteworthy changes are the disap- 
pearance of the travel article, the gain in 
short stories, but especially the gain in jour- 
nalistic articles. It is somewhat difficult to 
define a “ journalistic article,” but the defini- 
tion chosen is that which I fancy Mr. How- 
ells would give, an article which he has 
called “ contemporanic.” In other words, by 
this is meant an article chosen and treated 
because it is of immediate contemporaneous 
interest rather than because it is of interest 
in itself; that is, the sort of article that is 
printed in a newspaper for purposes of gel- 
eral reading. For an example, one may in- 
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stance in Harper’s Richard Harding Davis’s 
account of Mr. McKinley’s inauguration; in 
Seribner’s, the series on “ How Great Busi- 
nesses are Conducted,” and in the Century, 
“Notes of Tennessee and Its Centennial,” or 
the late Ambassador Bayard’s tribute to 
Queen Victoria. 

Perhaps after all the most significant thing 
about the invasion of the magazine by the 
journalistic method is not the actual extent 
thus shown to which that invasion has al- 
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ready gone, but rather its indication of what 
will be the extent in the future. The inva- 
sion of the Spanish war was indeed over- 
whelming, but it receded. The receding 
wave, however, will never go back to the 
point from which it started, and the next 
wave, developed out of some new subject of 
general interest, will carry the tendency to a 
still further mark of permanency. The set 
of editing in current publications is all in 
the direction of the newspaper standard. 
Wartersury, Conn. 


Omar Khayyam and Tennyson. 


By Frank Crane, D.D. 


of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 

New editions of this poem are being 
put forth sumptuously illustrated; it has 
been set to music and sung; it is even acted, 
the supposed meaning of it being interpreted 
ina series of gymnastic poses by a charm- 
ing young woman, the which one might view 
for two dollars. After long waiting, Omar 
has at last become a fad, and is patted on the 
back by our very best society. Let us see of 
what stuff this fad is composed. The single 
dear, intelligible idea the poem conveys is 
plain; it has but one message, an old mes- 
sage, indeed, that has disrupted homes, has 
befouled true love and has not failed to lead 
to ruin all who heed, whether they be in 
dress suits in the club house or in rags in the 
slums. That message is: “ What’s the use, 
after all? You can’t understand the myste- 
ties of life and death, religion and philoso- 
phy, so have all the fun you can. The joys 
of discipline and a lofty life are indistinct. 


Wine and women are plain. Enjoy what you 
can,” 


\W E have been enjoying a recrudescence 


“Better be jocund with the fruitful grape 
Than sadden after none or bitter fruit.” 
How different, how utterly superior to this 
stream of sugared garbage, is the thought in 
the Englishman’s “In Memoriam!” The 
Christian looks into the deep abyss of phi- 
losophy and up to the sky of religion; he sees 
the same puzzling enigma of life and death 
that is seen by the Persian. Omar’s cry: 


“TI sent my soul throughout the invisible 
Some secret of that after-life to spell, 
And by and by my sou! returned to me 
And answered, I myself am heaven and hell,” 


runs almost parallel to Tennyson’s 

“What find I in the highest place 

But mine own phantom chanting hymns? 
And on the depth of death there swims 
The reflex of a human face.” 

Both felt the pressure of that world-old per- 
plexity of philosophy. The Western poet 
sings: 

“T stretch lame hands of faith, and grope 

And gather dust and chaff; ” 

just as the Eastern poet complains: 
“Myself when young did eagerly frequent 

Doctor and saint, and heard great argument— 

But evermore 

Came out by that same door where in I went.” 
But while the Mussulman concludes, there- 
fore, that the only thing worth while is to 
“ fill the cup ” and crowd into our brief stay 
here as much frolic as we may, the Chris- 
tian is borne by the very wings of his doubt 
to live a purer and worthier life. And herein 
is the essential difference between ethnicism 
and Christianity; neither explains the dark 
problems of existence of sin and of futurity, 
but the former flings away in childish petu- 
lance while the latter gives a faith that re- 
veals to us the sweet power of mystery to 
draw us up to better character. 

* * * * * a * 


“ Spring is here,” says the Moslem, but its 
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subtle voices speak to nothing in him but the 
pulses of his animal desire; so 
“In the fire of spring’ 
The winter garment of repentance fling.” 
“Spring is here,’ exclaims the Christian, 
but he does not throw away repentance, but 
beholds it unfold into a sacred joy: 
“and in my breast 
Spring wakens too; and my regret 
Becomes an April violet 
And buds and blossoms like the rest.” 
The maker of the Rubaiyat can see no tangi- 
ble good save 
“ A book of verses underneath the bough, 
A jug of wine, a loaf of bread—and thou 
Singing beside me in the wilderness— 
Ah! wilderness were paradise enow!” 
a verse I saw very appropriately printed on 
a brewer’s advertisement. But the contem- 
plation of the deeps of death has only sick- 
ened the Christian with sensual delight, has 
touched his soul with a divine largeness that 
scorns the feeding animal: 
“TI envy not the beast that takes’ 
His license in the field of time 
Unfettered by the sense of crime, 
To whom a conscience never wakes. 


“T hold it true, whate’er befall ; 
I feel it when I sorrow most; 
’Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.” 
Such love as this, running on into the eterni- 
ties, is unknown to the lines of Omar. 
* * * * * * * 
Strikingly beautiful is Fitzgerald’s render- 
ing: 
“ Alas, that spring should vanish with the rose! 
That youth’s sweet-scented manuscript should 
close! 

The nightingale that in the branches sang, 
Ah! whence, and whither flown again, who 
knows?” 
Beautiful indeed ! 

docet? Merely 
“Waste not your hour!” 
Crowd all the fun you can into your short 
sublunary stay! But the Christian poet has 
an anchor. The winds of speculation shall 
not blow him out into the sea of baseness; 
“Hold thou thy Good; define it well, 
For fear divine Philosophy 
Should push beyond her mark, and be 
Procuress to the lords of hell.” — 
To Omar the dead are simply—gone. He 
wonders at it, wonders quaintly and delicate- 


But what haec fabula 
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ly; but he cannot waste time on such sad 

things; it is all a mistake, a blunder of God; 

if he and his “ Moon of delight ” could have 
the chance to grasp 
“the sorry scheme of things entire, 

Would we not shatter it to bits—and then 

Remold it nearer to our heart’s desire?” 
The universe is all wrong, he would have it 
different if he could—hence, to his jug again, 
which is the real article. But to Tennyson 
the dead are ministers of purity; they come 
back to shame us from our evil; 

“Do we indeed desire the dead 

Should still be near us at our side? 
Is there no baseness we would hide? 
No inner vileness that we dread?” 

That youth should die oppresses also the 
Christian soul; he stumbles, too; but he 
stumbles up, the ethnic man stumbles down; 
for the Christian sings: 

“TIT falter where I firmly trod, 

And falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the world’s great altar stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God, 

I stretch lame hands of faith— 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 
And faintly trust the larger hope.” 
* * * * * * * 

He has no desire to revert from his melan- 
choly to dissipation, nor to mix his specula- 
tions of the mysteries of existence with the 
gilded wantonness of a trifling intellect. For 
if this be all there is to life, it would be bet- 
ter 

“To drop head-foremost in the jaws 
Of vacant darkness, and to cease.” 
Love, with Tennyson, is not 
“Mere fellowship of sluggish moods,” 
that only 
“in his coarsest Satyr-shape 

_ Had bruised the herb and crushed the grape 
And basked and battened in the woods.” 

Love is as pure as eternity, and eternity is 

true love’s dower. He would cherish forever 

the memory of the dead. 
“©O last regret, regret can die!” 

Omar exhorts his beloved: 

“ And when thyself with shining foot shall pass 
Among the guests star-scattered on the grass, 
And in thy joyous errand reach the spot 
Where I made one—turn down an 

glass!” 

Thatisall! He is dead, gone—after a while 

she, too, shall be gone, as “ the rose of yestel 

day,” 
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The Two Gardens 


“La vie est vaine; 
Un peu d’amour 
Un peu de haine . 
Et puis—bon jour!” 
“La vie est bréve 
Un peu d’espoir, 
Un peu de réve 
Et puis—bon soir!” 
But to the Christian poet the dead are not 
gone : 
“They haunt the silence of the breast, 
Imaginations calm and fair, 
The memory like a cloudless air, 
The conscience as a sea of rest.” 
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“ And love will last as pute and whole 
As when he loved me here in Time, 
And at the spiritual prime 

Rewaken with the dawning soul.” 

Why the difference in view-point? It is 
disclosed in the opening and closing stanzas 
of “In Memoriam.” It begins with an invo- 
cation to the 

“ Strong Son of God, immortal Love; ” 
it closes with the sublime allusion to the 
“ friend of mine who lives in God, 
That God who ever lives and loves.” 


Cuicaco, Iti. 


The Two Gardens. 


By Julia Schayer. 


ECURED from envious eye and hand 
By ivied walls on every side, 
Planned for her ladyship’s delight, 
My neighbor’s garden spreadeth wide. 


A wonder-world of splendid hues, 
Intricate forms and vivid green, 

Stretch beds and borders everywhere 
The smooth and curved paths between. 


There bloom such flowers as met the eyes 
Of beauteous Eve, when the first dew 

Fell on the fields of Paradise, 
And earth, and sky, and love, were new. 


Red as my neighbor’s haughty lip 

The sumptuous roses bud and blow; 
White as my neighbor’s idle hand 

In stately ranks the lilies grow. 


And up and down her pleasaunce sweet, 
With careless foot and laughing eye, 
My neighbor lightly sauntereth 
In flower-like grace, nor wonders why 


For her the paths are smooth and broad, 
For her the fountains plash and play, 
For her the rose and lily bloom 
As in the vales of far Cathay. 


Outside my neighbor's ivied wall 
Lies the small portion I possess— 
A stony bit of arid soil— 
Of all the green earth’s plenteousness. 


I set my young hand to the plough, 
Defiant of doubt, and toil, and pain; 

“This desert spot shall bloom,” I said, 
“ Fair as my neighbor’s own domain.” 


Oh, fearless heart of youth! Alas, 
Storm-scarred, sun-burnt, and spent and 
gray, 
Upon my barren, stony field, 
Conquered at last, I lie to-day! 


And still beyond the ivied wall 
I hear my neighbor’s careless song, 
Still light of heart she sauntereth 
Her rose and lily beds among. 


And if at last my fainting soul 
Turneth, O God, to question why 

Within my neighbor’s idle hand 
Blessings and joys still multiply, 


While scarred with years of earnest toil 
My own must still so empty be, 

Forgive, oh God, the questioner! 
The answer is with Thee! With Thee ! 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 
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Our Book Number. 


ACCORDING to our custom, we offer our 
readers in this number our annual classified 
list of the best books published during the 
last twelve months. 

Strictly scientific, technical and foreign 
books are noticed very rarely, and not at all 
except as they possess some special feature 
that gives them exceptional interest at the 
time. Educational books are also omitted, 
as having been sufficiently noticed in the 
number devoted to them in August. Holi- 
day and juvenile books, elegant editions and 


literature of that class are reserved for the - 


holiday number, December 14th. 

We add brief notes in connection with 
each book named to indicate its particular 
merit, and, as we have selected in each de- 
partment only those books which are likely 
to be most useful to our readers, our notes 
will in general have little or nothing to say 
of defects and be occupied in the pleasanter 
task of noting the chief merits of each work. 


THEOLOGY, OHRISTIAN HISTORY AND 
RELIGION. 


THE MORAL ORDER OF THE WORLD IN AN- 
CIENT AND MODERN THOUGHT. By Alexander 
Balmain Bruce, Professor of Apologetics and 
New Testament Exegesis in the Free Church 
College, Glasgow. (Scribners. $2.00.) The 
second series of Gifford Lectures, published 
after the author’s death as the supplement 
to his first series on ‘“ The Providential Or- 
der of the World.” It concentrates the light 
of ancient and modern thought on the burn- 
ing point of all religion, the moral order of 
the world. Particularly valuable as a 
searching examination of Buddhism and 
someof the schools of modern thought which 
have ventured to dispute the field with Chris- 
tianity. 

NEGLECTED FACTORS IN THE STUDY OF THE 
EARLY PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY. By 
James Orr, D.D., Professor of Church History 
in the United Presbyterian Theological College, 
Edinburgh. (A. C. Armstrong & Son. $1.50.) 
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The Morgan Lectures at Auburn. A rather 
small book, but in many respects the most 
important and deeply interesting theological 
work of the year. It sweeps away in a broad 
stream of light a vast amount of assumption 
and baseless assertion which had been 
thrown on early Christian history, and clears 
up the situation by bringing into view some 
of its “ neglected factors.” 


A HANDBOOK OF COMPARATIVE RELIGION, 
By the Rev. S. H. Kellogg, D.D:, LL.D. (The 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia.) Without 
disparaging that splendid work, “ The Light 
of Asia, the Light of the World,” we rate 
this as much the stronger book, and for gen- 
eral readers the best work available on the 
subject. A tragic interest is thrown on it 
by the author’s sudden accidental death in 
the midst of his great missionary activity 
and usefulness in India. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PROTESTANTISM. An 
Examination of the Doctrinal Differences Be- 
tween the Protestant Churches and the Church 
of Rome. By Rev. J. P. Lilley, M.A. (In- 
ported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents.) 
A companion volume to Dr. T. M. Lindsay’s 
manual on the historic origin of Protestant- 
ism (“The Reformation”), in Professor Dod’s 
and Dr. Alexander Whyte’s “ Handbooks for 
Bible Classes and Private Students.” It is 
not a polemic against Rome, but expounds 
the doctrines of the Protestant Communion 
as they gradually took form 1n opposition to 
those of Rome. The work is done broadly, 
with candor and in no controversial tone. 

THE THEOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By George Barker Stevens, D.D., Dwight Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology in Yale College. 
(Scribners. $2.50.) Free, candid and fear- 
less, a good example of the enormous gain 
theology, and especially Biblical exposition, 
has made from the new methods. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS OF THE ROMAN 
CaTHOLIC CHURCH EXPLAINED AND DE 
SCRIBED FOR PROTESTANTS AND CATHOLICS. 
By Frank Heyl Foster, Professor of Theology 
in Pacific Theological Seminary, Oakland, Cd. 
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(Presbyterian Board of Publication, Phila- 
delphia.) A book of the first value, as a 
prave and absolutely impartial attempt to 
present the Roman Catholic view, not only 
in terms which can be defended from the 
Church standards, but in the most ideal form 
it is capable of. 


THE LAND OF ISRAEL. A Text Book on the 
Physical and Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land. By Robert L. Stewart, D.D., Professor of 
Pastoral Theology and Biblical Archeology in 
the Theological Seminary of Lincoln University. 
(Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50.) The most 
compact and usable geography of the Holy 
Land which has yet appeared. 


A History oF NEw ENGLAND THEOLOGY. 
By George Dana Boardman. (A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph Co. $1.50.) A valuable study, by the 
ex-president of Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary, of the most remarkable movement of 
theological thought that has taken place in 
the history of this country. With a rather 
halting criticism of the governmental theory 
of the atonement and a closing chapter 
which traces the present so-called new the- 
dlogy to its German and English sources. 


THE PRAYER BOOK AND THE CHRISTIAN 
Lire. By Charles C. Tiffany, D.D., Archdeacon 
of New York. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25.) A study of great practical value, in 
which the differences between believers fade 
away and only the great chords of the Cath- 
dlic faith sound out. 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE EPISTLE TO THE 
HEBREWS. By George Milligan. (Scribners.) 
A modest but courageous and valuable con- 
tribution to the interpretation of a difficult 
and highly elaborated portion of the New 
Testament. 


Three helpful aids in the search for God 
are THROUGH NATURE TO GoD, by John Fiske 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
THE FouNDATIONS OF ZooLocy, by William 
Keith Brooks, Johns Hopkins University (Mac- 
ihillans. $2.50); a demonstration that nature 
does not lead away from God; ASPECTS OF 
RELIGIOUS AND SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT, by the 
late Richard Holt Hutton, the best and the 
host attractive religious essayist of his day 


in Great Britain. (Macmillan Company. 
$1.50.) 


$1.00); . 
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NEw TESTAMENT CHURCHMANSHIP AND THE 
PRINCIPLES UPON WHICH IT WAS FOUNDED. 
By the Right Rev. Henry F. Satterlee, D.D., 
LL.D., Bishop of Washington. (Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.50.) A manual for the de- 
vout high churchman. 


RECONCILIATION BY INCARNATION. By D. 
W. Simon, Principal of the United College, 
Bradford, England. (Scribners. $3.00.) An 
immensely thought-stirring and thought-con- 
taining work. Its point is to correlate the 
Christian doctrine of the atonement with cur- 
rent scientific evolutionary idealism. 


A CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMEN- 
TARY ON THE Books OF SAMUEL. By Henry 
Preserved Smith, Professor of Biblical History 
and Interpretation in Amherst College. (Scrib- 
ners. $3.00.) A very superior quality of 
scholarship marks this work. Scholars will 
delight in it, while the freedom from tech- 
nical discussion and the combination of criti- 
cal acumen with literary finish will commend 
the book to unprofessional students. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS: The First 
Apology for Christianity. By Alexander Bal- 
maiu Bruce. (Scribners. $2.50.) A luminous 
exposition, singularly devout, winning and 
rational. It presents a profound conception 
of our Lord’s exaltation through his humilia- 
tion. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK. By 
Henry Barclay Swete, D.D., Regius Professor 
of Divinity at Oxford. (Macmillan. $3.75.) 
Executed on thoroughly scholarly lines, in a 
critical spirit, adequate command of the re- 
cent literature, and with good judgment. 


THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE OLD AND NEW 
TESTAMENT. A New English Translation. 
Edited by Paul Haupt. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
The Polychrome Bible in handsome quarto 
form, in colors to indicate the different strata 
of authorship. A great achievement of the 
best Biblical scholarship. Leviticus, Joshua, 
Judges, Psalms, Isaiah and Hzekiel are now 
completed. 

EINLEITUNG IN DAS NEUE TESTAMENT. Von 
Theodor Zahn. (in two volumes. Leipzig: 
Deichert’s Nachfolger. $7.50.) Excepting 
Harnack’s Chronologie, the most thorough, 
exhaustive and scientifically critical work in 
the New Testament literature produced in 
this generation. 
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THE EPISTLES OF PAUL IN MODERN ENG- 
LisH. A Paraphrase. By George Barker Ste- 
vens, Ph.D., D.D., Dwight Professor of Sys- 
tematic Theology at Yale. (Scribners. $1.25.) 
A very commendable return to the old 
method of exposition by paraphrase. To the 
ordinary English student as good as a com- 
mentary, and in a new and novel form. 

THE MESSAGES OF THE EARLIER PROPHETS. 
Arranged in the Order of Time, Analyzed and 
Freely Rendered ‘in Paraphrase. By Frank 
Knight Sanders, Ph.D., Woolsey Professor of 
Biblical Literature at Yale ; and Charles Fos- 
ter Kent, Professor of Biblical History and Lit- 
erature at Brown. (John O. Wattles & Co., 
Philadelphia. $1.00.) Another return’ to 
the method of exposition by paraphrase, but 
with strict adherence to the tliought and 
imagery of the original, which recovers. many 
a lost gem, and clears up Many an obscure 
point. 

SPECULUM PERFECTIONIS SEU S. FRANCISCI 
ASSISIENSIS LEGENDA. Antiquissuma Auctore 
Fratre Leone, Nunc Primum Edidit Paul Sa- 
batier, Pari, Fischbacher. A marvelous 
achievement of critical scholarship which ap- 
parently restores the missing 118 chapters of 
the “ Legend of the Three Companions,” so 
much needed for the reconstruction of the 
“Life of St. Francis of Assisi,’ the supreme 
saint of Christendom, the religious and gen- 
tle anarchist of Assisi. 


THE CHRISTIAN CONQUEST OF AsIA. Studies 
and Personal Observations of Oriental. Re- 
By John Henry Barrows. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) We can name no 
more satisfactory treatment of this subject 
than this, and none of equal brevity to com- 
pare with it at all. 


ligions. 


THE REDEMPTION OF AFRICA. By Frede- 
rick Perry Noble, Secretary of the Chicago 
Congress of Africa (Columbian Exposition, 
1863). (FE. H. Revell Company. Two vol- 
umes. $4.00.) An encyclopedia of African 
history, geography, climatology, ethnology, 
ete., viewed in relation to its development 
into a Christian country. 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND SOcrIAL PROG- 
Sociological Study of Foreign Mis- 
sions. By the Rev. James S. Dennis, D.D. In 


Two Volumes. (Revell Company. $2.50 per 


REss. A 
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volume.) Beyond question the best and most 
thorough study of the philosophy and prog- 
ress of Christian missions. 

MISSIONARY EXPANSION SINCE THE ReEr- 
ORMATION. By the Rev. J. A. Graham, M.A., 
Missionary of the Church of Scotland. (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. $1.25.) A very use- 
ful and much needed book which meets a 
point not touched before. 


THE RELIGION OF BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA. 
By Morris Jastrow, Jr., Professor of Semitic 
Languages in the University of Pennsylvania, 
(Ginn & Co., Boston. 12mo, pp. 780.) One 
of a new series of “ Handbooks on the His- 
tory of Religions,’’ which, if the forthcoming 
volumes prove equal to this, will surpass any- 
thing of the kind now in existence. 


THE PROPHET OF ANCIENT 
IRAN. By A. V. W. Jackson, Professor of Indo- 
Tranian Languages in the University of Colum- 
bia. (Maemillan.: $3.00.) A book of great 
enthusiasm and learning, which, however, 
dwells too much on the strong side of Zoro- 
astrianism to be accepted as an all-around 
comparative and critical estimate of the reli- 
gious and philosophical value of the system. 


ZOROASTER, 


Was Curist BorN AT BETHLEHEM? By 
W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.75.) A confirmatory study of the credibil- 
ity of St. Luke, critical, acute, learned and 
marked with golden candor. 

HarLy ISRAEL AND THE SURROUNDING Na- 
tions. By the Rev. A. H. Sayce, Professor of 
Assyriology, Orford. A compact and admi- 
rable-manual of the Israelites, Canaanites, 
Arabians and their neighbors, the Egyptians, 
Syrians, Hittites, Babylonians and Assyrians, 
with a superb appendix of chronology, royal 
letters and other relics of ancient literature. 

IsLtAM IN AFRICA. Its Effects, Religious, 
Ethical and Social, Upon the People of the 
Country. By Anson P. Atterbury, D.D., Ph.D. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.) <A frank and 
healthy book, which gathers up the best that 
is to be known of the problem of Islam it 
Africa and puts it with refreshing directness 
and judgment. 

GEORGE MULLER OF Bristor, AND His WIT 
NESS OF A PRAYER-HEARING Gop. By Arthir 


T. Pierson, D.D. (Baker & Taylor Co. $1.50) . 


Dr. Pierson is at his best in this volume. 
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The book is an inspiring example of conse- 
crated common-sense, childlike faith and ab- 
solute, unselfish devotion. How far it goes 
toward proving Miiller’s peculiar doctrine of 
prayer may be disputed, but there can be no 
question as to the value of the book as an il- 
lustration of the power and potency of faith. 

THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT. By Hamilton 
Wright Mabie. (Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25.) 
Forty-four delicately wrought little essays, 
sweet, Strong and simple enough to win their 
way and stir the best there is in every reader. 

RELIGIO Pictoris. By Helen Bigelow Merri- 
man. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
$1.50.) A very strikingly original attempt to 
interpret the religious life in the terms of 
modern art. The book is a model of fresh, 
clean, choice English diction and printed in 
atype that Morris himself might be proud of. 
APOSTLES’ CREED IN 
MODERN Discussion. By Henry A. Stimson, 
DD. $1.50.) A 
strong plea for an affirmative confessional 
type of Christianity, written in the interest 
of practical faith, as contrasted with dog- 
matic orthodoxy. 


THE THE LIGHT OF 


(The Pilgrim Press, Boston. 


Ar THE EVENING Hotvr. Simple Talks on 
Npiritual Subjects, by Ethelbert D. Warfield, 
President of Lafayette College (The Westmin- 
ster Press, Philadelphia, $1.00), is much to 
be commended. So also is COMPANIONS OF 
THE SORROWFUL WaAy. By John Watson (Tan 
(Dodd, Mead $1.00.) Both 
hreathe a gospel of peace on troubled hearts. 
By 
Walter F. Adency, Professor of New Testament 
Evegesis, New College, London, (KE. R. Herrick 
& Co. $1.00.) A worthy companion volume 


to Dr. Horton’s ‘‘ Women of the Old Testa- 
ment.” 


Maclaren), Co. 


THE WOMEN OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


CHRISTIAN RATIONALISM. By J, H. Rylance, 
DD. (Thomas Whittaker. $1.25.) A vigor- 
ous, virile and breezy discussion of matters 
in debate between faith and unbelief by one 
Who sees both sides of the shield. 


Lirk INDEED. By Edward B. Coe, D.D., 
LL.D. (Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25.) Dr. 
Coe treats in these sermons the deepest 
tuths of the faith. Lovers of style will en- 
joy the balance and rhythm of his sentences. 


COMMANDMENTS OF JESUS. By Robert F. 
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Horton. (Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.) Simple, 
familiar and effective, a book of great good 
common sense expressed in happy phrases. 


THE SPIRITUAL HousE. A First Lesson in 
Architecture. By William R. Huntington, D.D., 
Rector of Grace Church. (Thomas Whittaker. 
25 cents.) A strong and graceful application 
of the symbolism of the Church to the up- 
building, of character, in Dr. Huntington’s 


best manner. 


THE ART OF Livinc ALONE. By Amory H. 
Bradford. (Dodd, Mead & Co. 50° cents.) 
The complement to Dr. Horton’s * Art of Liv-_ 
ing Together,” quite as interesting, sensible 
and well worth reading as that widely circu- 
lated and excellent little book. 


JOWET?T’S SERMONS. Biographical and Mis- 
(E. 


A very remarkable 


cellaneous, Edited by Canon Freemantle. 
P. Dutton & Co. $2.50.) 


series of biographical studies, especially in 
the sermon on Baxter. 


THE YEAR’S BIOGRAPHICAL BOOKS. 


THE LIFE OF HENRY DRUMMOND (Double- 
day & McClure), by the Rev. George Adam 
Smith, presents with adequate fullness the 
career of a truly wonderful man whose short 
life compassed the whole world with a brac- 
ing influence. 

A LirE oF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE (Mac- 
mnillan. $1.75), by Sidney Lee, will take its 
place among the best of its kind, a thorough- 
ly engaging as well as carefully composed 
book. With it in one hand and Professor 
Brandes’s great study in the other, the aver- 
age student will have an open road to a lib- 
eral knowledge of Shakespeare. 

LIFE OF GENERAL NATHAN BEDFORD For- 
REST (Harpers. $3.00), by John Allan Wyeth, 
is an important addition to American biog- 
raphy. A very strong book, full of the ro- 
mance of war and the frresistible fascination 
of a wonderfully vital and dominating per- 
sonality. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS OF M. 
O. W. OLIPHANT, (Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50), 
arranged and edited by Mrs. Harry Coghill. 
While not a full biography, this is an absorb- 
ingly interesting book, in which a _ pure, 
strong life devoted to literary work and do- 
mestic cares is revealed under a strong light. 
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THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LEWIS CARROLL 
Century. $2.80), by Stuart Dodgson Colling- 
wood, stands out clearly among the best bio- 
graphical books of the year. The life of a 
man of pure character, noble aims and gentle 
influence, whose nonsense amusement for 
children, altho most widely known, was not 
his greatest claim on the admiration of his 
age. 

LIFE AND PuBLIC SERVICES OF EDWIN M. 
Sranton (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), by George 
C. Gorham, a well rounded and ample presen- 
tation of the great Secretary’s life, bearing 
with it a comprehensive study of the exciting 
period through which its greatest activity ex- 
tended. 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL AND His FRIENDS 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $3.00), by Edward 
Everett Hale, has the fireside quality; it is a 
book of biography in broken doses, a chatty 
string of most delightful sketches, a literary 
concretion with Lowell for its center of for- 
mation. We can think of no more entertain- 
ing book. 

MaTTHEW ARNOLD (Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.25), by George Saintsbury, stands apart as 
a purely literary biography. To many crit- 
ics it has proved unsatisfactory; but to us it 
has been an unqualified source of pleasure. 
Arnold here appears as a poet, critic, re- 
former, thinker, not as a man sitting for his 
photograph. The book is a criti¢c’s book for 
critics. 

THE LIFE OF WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE 
crutnams. $4.50), edited by Sir Wemyss Reid, 
is a good composite picture of Gladstone by 
many authors, each possessed of some spe- 
cial knowledge of the great Premier’s life. 


LIFE, WRITINGS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
GEORGE Borrow (Putnams. Two vols. 8vo), 
by William I. Knapp, comes near the line of 
perfection so far as thoroughness of investi- 
gation is concerned, and it certainly leaves 
little for future biographers of Borrow to do. 

THE LIFE OF WILLIAM Morris (Longmans, 
Green & Co. $8.75), by J. W. Mackail, is the 
biography of a master genius by a distin- 
guished scholar. It is, indeed, one of the 
most important books of the year. 

Unysses §. Grant (Doubleday & McClure. 
$2.50), by Hamlin Garland, must go into the 
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libraries on the Grant shelf as a distinct gain 
in. both history and biography. 


HoraAcE BUSHNELL (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $2.00), by T. T. Munger, a freshly told 
and altogether stimulating story of a great 
man’s life. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND CORRESPOND- 
ENCE OF HENRY REEVE (Longmans, Green & 
Co. Two vols. $8.00), by John Knox Laugh- 
ton, M.A., two large volumes of great interest 
to historical students. A long, varied and in- 
fluential journalistic, political and diplomatic 
career in Europe during a stirring period is 
set forth with profuse details. 


MAXIMILIAN IN MExico (Century. $2.50), 
by Mrs. Sara Yorke Stevenson, while not 
strictly biographical, nor yet wholly histor- 
ical, makes a valuable footnote to both his- 
tory and biography. 


THE MAnNny-SIDED FRANKLIN (Century. 
$3.00), by Paul Leicester Ford, has the interest 
and value of a sincere and forthright spirit. 
It is excellent biography with the addition 
of a considerable atmosphere of novelty when 
compared with all the earlier lives of Frank- 
lin. 

Nancy Hanks (Doubleday & McClure. 
50 cents), by Caroline Hanks Hitchcock, an im- 
portant little book giving an account of re- 
searches by which the author settled the 
question of Abraham Lincoln’s family his- 
tory and discovered the record of the mar- 
riage of his parents. 


THE LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN (Double- 
day & McClure. Two volumes. $5.00), by 
Ida M. Tarbell, a voluminous and extremely 
valuable contribution to Lincoln biography. 
This work, taken with the great biography by 
Nicolay and Hay, rounds out the life of Lin- 
coln well-nigh to perfection. 

REMINISCENCES (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), 
by Julia Ward Howe, is the matter of which 
biography is made. Mrs. Ward gives freely. 
and with great charm from her vast supply. 
It is a book of value to which many a future 
essayist, biographer and historian will go for 
hints and sketches at first hand. 

KaTE Fietp. A Record (Little, Brown), 
by Lilian Whiting, presents the life of 2 
remarkable woman with sympathy and dis- 
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crimination. The book has several portraits 
of Miss Field, including one by Elihu Vedder. 


LIFE OF PoPpE LEO XIII (Macmillan), by F. 
Marion Crawford, a large work in two vol- 
umes by a writer who had every facility for 
doing his task well, and made the most of his 
opportunities. 

Sir J. Everett MiLuais. A Record and 
Review (Macmillan. $3.00), by J. Lys Baldey, 
is not strictly a biography, but it is an inter- 
esting study in which Millais is sketched and 
his genius and work are reviewed with care. 

NELSON AND His TImMEs (New Amsterdam. 
$3.00), -by Itear-Admiral Lord Charles Beres- 
ford, C.B., M.P., and H. W. Wilson, is a mag- 
nificent work well worthy of its subject. The 
edition in hand, with its profusion of illus- 
trations, has the look of a holiday book. 

THE LIFE OF WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACK- 
ERAY, by Lewis Melviile, presents in two large 
volumes, with many illustrations, facsimiles, 
ete., a biography of Thackeray to which 
every lover of good literature will turn a 
longing eye. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES STEWART PARNELL, 
1846-1861. By R. Barry O’Brien. (Harper & 
Brothers. Two volumes. $2.50.) A painful 
history, but one which has great interest as 
the life of one of the most striking Britons of 
his day and an essential element in the agi- 
tation for Home Rule. 


EMMA WILLARD AND HER PUPILS. (Amer- 
ican Tract Society, New York. $3.50 cloth 
and $10.00 morocco.) A noble monument of 
one of the greatest names in American school 
history. 

A LIFE FOR LIBERTY. Anti-Slavery and 
Other Letters of Sallie Holley. Edited by John 
White Chadwick. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50.) The attachment between Sallie Hol- 
ley and Miss Putnam deserves to go into 
history as one of the monumental examples. 
She was a striking example of the gentler, 
moral and womanly elements which operated 
in the Abolition movement. 

THADDEUS STEVENS. By Samuel McCall. 
(Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston. $1:25.) 
Characteristically American all through, and 
no one Who wishes to understand the history 
of the war on its parliamentary side can af- 
ford to neglect it. 
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BISMARCK, THE MAN'AND THE STATESMAN. 
Being the Reflections and Reminiscences of 
Otto, Prince von Bismarck, Written and Dic- 
tated by Himself after his Retirement from 
Office. (Harper & Brothers. Two volumes, 


Svo. $7.50.) One of the great and standard 


works of political history, very different 
from Dr. Busch’s, but which neither contra- 
dicts that work nor throws it into the shade. 

THE LIFE OF R. W. DALE OF BIRMINGHAM. 
By his Son, A. W. W. Dale. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $4.00.) A noble memorial of one of the 
most uncommon men who have lived and 
wrought in England during the last fifty 
years. A grand portrait of an English inde- 
pendent minister of the largest mold and 
type. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF PHILLIPS 
By Prof. A. V. G@. Allen. 
8vo. E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


ROBERT RAIKES: THE MAN AND His WORK. 
With Introduction by.Dean Farrar. (BH. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.50.) A superb book for 
Bible class teachers. Raikes was the foun- 
der and pioneer of Sunday schools. 


BROOKS, 


(Two vols. Large 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACK- 
ERAY. By Lewis Metville. (Two volumes, 
S8vo. Herbert S. Stone & Co. $10.00.) 


CARDINAL NEWMAN AS ANGLICAN AND 
CATHOLIC. With Correspondence by Edmund 
Sheridan Purcell. (Macmillan Co. $8.00.) 


DEsIDERIUS Erasmus. The Humanist in the 
Service of the Reformation. By Professor 
Ephraim Emerton of Harvard. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50.) ‘‘ Heroes of the Refor- 
mation ” Series. An admirable piece of work, 
illustrating the mystery of genius and cor- 
recting the errors of Mr. Froude in his Ox- 
ford Lectures on Erasmus. 


THE ROMANCE OF LuDwIG II, OF BAVARIA, 
By Francis Gerard. (Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$3.50.) Memorable as a unique example of 
princely caprice and morbid heredity. The 
author and publishers between them have 
contrived to give a striking illustration of 
the King’s freaks in architecture, music and 
art in a series of 54 heliotypes. 


Ludwig II was own cousin to the beauti- 
ful Elizabeth of Austria, whose story as de- 
veloped by her bosom friend in the MARTyR- 
DOM OF AN EmpRESS (Harper & Brothers. 
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$2.50) is an irresistibly fascinating blend of 
pathos and tragedy. ; ‘ ‘ 


NEWMAN HALL. An Autobiography. (Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. $3.50.) In Dr. Hall’s 
most characteristic vein. An extremely in- 
teresting and valuable memoir. 


JoHN Hancock, His Boox. By Abram 
English Brown. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
$2.00.) <A late but much needed tribute to 
one of the founders of American independ- 


ence. 


Mr. IT'ROUDE AND CARLYLE. By David 
Wilson. (Dodd, Mead & Co. $38.00.) What 
remained of Mr. Froude’s portrait of Carlyle 
after the correctional pen of Professor Nor- 
ton had passed over it suffers effectual ob- 
literation in Mr. Wilson’s caustic bath. 


LIFE OF Danton, by A. H. Beesly (Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.25), and DANTON. A 
Study. By Hillaire Belloc. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25.) Two volumes which atone 
for previous neglect of Danton in English 
biography. Both agree in their general ver- 
dict on Danton, but differ in the ‘tone and 
method of their advocacy. Mr. Beesly is 
sympathetic, but cool: and self-poised; Mr. 
Belloc takes him up frankly and warmly. 


LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF JOHN 
MURRAY ForBEs. Edited by his Daughter, 
Sarah Forbes Hughes. (Two volumes. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) The whole range 
of Ameriean biography has hardly another 
two volumes better worth reading on their 
own account than this story of a typical 
American merchant and business man of the 
highest class. (Two vols. $5.90.) 


HISTORY. 


HIsTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FROM THE 
COMPROMISE OF 1850. By James Ford Rhodes. 
Vol. IV. (Harper & Bros. $2.50.) This 
fourth volume of Mr. Rhodes’s history, after 
four years spent in its preparation, resumes 
the narrative at the siege of Yorktown and 
earriés it to the re-election of Lincoln, No- 
vember, 1864. It is cautious, candid and 
conservative, with, however, no lack of inde- 
pendence. The predominant note is mili- 
tary. Campaigns and battles are described 
fully enough for the general reader, but not 
fully enough to swamp the history in a mass 
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of details. The style of the work is strong, 
vigorous and interesting, without being free 
from occasional defects. The history is 
grouped in a natural order which makes one 
event explain another. The volume sustains 
the high standard reached in those that pre- 
ceded it. It is a full, rich, ripe, and scholar- 
ly work of great good judgment. 

THE STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. By Henry 
Cabot Lodge. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. Two 
vols. $6.00.) A good book for young Ameri- 
cans, which will give them a good conception 
of the war as a war; but which does not ex- 
pound so well the vital causes of the war as 
Sir George Trevelyan’s. 

THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Part I. 
1766-1776. By the Right Hon. Sir George Otto 
Trevelyan, Bart. (Longmans, Green & Co. 
Svo, pp. 4384.) A noble and inspiring work 
which marks the complete passing away of 
all differences between English and Ameri- 
can scholars as to the separation of the colo- 
nies, and gives us a most inspiring view of 
the dignity, purity, lofty ideals and charac- 
ter of the American people at that time, as 
compared with the French and English, and 
perhaps with Americans of the present gen- 
eration. 

Ftrst EXPLORATIONS OF KENTUCKY. By 
J. Stoddard Johnston, Vice-President of the 
Filson Club. (John P. Morton & Co. 
Louisville, Ky. $2.50.) The most recent 
coutribution of the “ Filson Club” to Amer- 
ican history. It contains Thomas Walker's 
“ Journal of His Exploration in 1750;” the 
first white man in the country; and Colonel 
Gist’s “ Journal of His Tour Through Ohio 
and Kentucky in 1751.” Nothing more re- 
warding than these journals for the student 
of primitive pioneering and the bald reality 
of savage life. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF THE AMER- 
ICAN PEOPLE, 1776-1850. By Francis Newton 
Thorpe. (Two volumes. Harper & Brothers. 
$2.50 per volume.) A well-directed study, 
-based on thorough exploration of the original 
records; stimulating and in line with the 
best view of the history and true progress of 
the Republic. 

THE DUTCH AND QUAKER COLONIES IN 
America. By John Fiske. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin -& Co. Two volumes. $4.00.) Mr. 
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Fiske’s latest historical work. In historical 
order, these volumes follow “The Begin- 
nings in New England,” as that work fell 
in after “‘ Old Virginia and Her Neighbors.” 
Mr. Fiske hopes to complete the series with 
a volume on the rise and fall of New France, 
to be ready in about two years. 

AMERICAN COLONIZA- 
TION. By William Elliot Griffis. (Boston: 
W. A. Wilde & Co. $1.50.) Brim full of sug- 
gestion, written with freedom and energy 
and by a man who has something of his own 
to write about. , 


THE ROMANCE OF 


THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD FROM 

SLAVERY TO FREEDOM. By Wilbur H. Siebert. 
{Macmillan Company. $4.00.) A treasury of 
information which throws a flood of light on 
the origin, organization, methods and effect- 
iveness of this abolition agency. The au- 
thor has recovered an immense mass of in- 
formation from a great number and variety 
of sources which appeared closed. 
THE PURITAN AS A COLONIST AND RE- 
FORMER. By Esra Hoyt Byington. 
Brown & Co, Boston. $2.00.) A companion 
volume to ‘The Puritan in England and 
New England.” It takes up the points in New 
England history which have been assailed and 
in a quiet, wholly uncontroversial way _ re- 
cites the history in vindication of the Puri- 
tans and their claim to stand in the front 
rank of political, religious and social reform- 
ers and leaders. As a reading book of his- 
tory it cannot be surpassed. The chapters 
on John Eliot and the treatment of the In- 
dians by the settlers of New England are su- 
perb. The chapter on Shakespeare and the 
Puritans does not add much to the book. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE CIVIL War. By 
Charles A. Dana. (D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.) 
Strictly personal and immensely interesting; 
models of English; not a word wasted; noth- 
ing incompletely expressed; rich in charac- 
ter sketches; especially Lincoln’s; those of 
Stanton, Grant and Sherman not far-behind. 

Tue Story or THE Crvit War. By John 
Codman Ropes. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Two 
Volumes, Svo. $2.50 each.) The very best 
study of the Civil War, but one, alas! which 
since the recent death of the author can 
lever be completed. The last volume carries 
the history through the campaigns of 1862. 


(Little, ° 
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THE “ MAINE:”. AN ACCOUNT OF HER DE- 
STRUCTION IN HAVANA Harsor. The Per- 
sonal Narrative of Capt. Charles D. Sigsbee, 
U. 8S. N. (The Century Company. $1.50.) A 
full and unanswerable statement of the 
American version of the ‘‘ Maine” case, pre- 
sented by the officer in command with won- 
derful self-control and judicial fairness. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE SANTIAGO CAM- 
PAIGN. By John Bigelow, Jr., Captain U. 8. 
(Harper & Brothers. $1.25.) A 
plain, pungent and unimpassioned report of 
a competent soldier’s personal observations 


Cavalry. 


and experiences in the Santiago campaign. 


THE SANTIAGO CAMPAIGN, 1898. By Major- 
General Joseph Wheeler, Commanding . Fourth 
Corps, U. S. A., Late Commander of Cavalry 
Division in Santiago Campaign. (Lamson, 
Wolfe & Co., Boston and New York. $3.00.) 
Written with general readers in mind, but 
with plenty of military knowledge and fur- 
nished with a good provision of maps. As 
near an approach to an official history of the 
Santiago campaign as we have had. It has 
the merits and demerits of its class. 


History Ur to Dares, by William A. John- 
ston (A. S. Barnes &.Co. $1.50), is a capi- 
tal epitome of the facts and events of the re- 
cent war. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. By Ramon Reyes 
Lala, Continental Publishing Company, New 
York. $2.50.) What an intelligent, educated 
and cool-headed Filipino says of his own peo- 
ple. 


‘THE PHILIPPINES AND RounD ABouT. By 
Major G. J. Younghusband. (The Macmillan 
Co. $2.50.) A very English view of the Phil- 
ippine question, positive and critical, chiefly 
valuable as showing how the Philippine prob- 
lem appeared to a friendly English officer of 
large experience among Asiatics. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS AND THEIR PEO- 
PLE. A Record of Personal Observation and 
Experience. With a Short Summary of the 
More Important Facts in the History of the 
Archipelago. By Dean C. Worcester, Asst. Pro- 
fessor of Zoology, University of M ichigan. 
(Macmillan Company. $4.00.) A study by an 
expert who traversed twenty or twenty-five 
of the islands in two distinct scientific ex- 
plorations and was occupied nearly five years - 
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in studying them. Nothing has yet been pro- 
duced on the Philippines which .approaches 
this octavo in value. 


THE WaR wITH Spain. By Henry Cabot 
Lodge. (Harper & Brothers. $2.50.) Rapid, 
clear and brimful of expansionistic patriot- 
ism. It will be ‘very difficult after Mr. 
Lodge’s discussion of the question to doubt 
that Sampson was the commander under 
whom Cervera’s fleet was destroyed. 


THE RovuGH Ripers. By Theodore Roosevelt. 
(Scribners.) A wonderfully American book, 
full of freshness and virility. 


We name here also as good books on the 
war with Spain: WiTH Sampson THROUGH 
THE War. By W. A. M. Goode. (Doubleday, 
McClure & Co. $2.50.) In CUBA WITH SHAF- 
TER. By John D. Miley, Inspector-General U. 
S. Volunteers. (Scribners. $1.50.) THE SPAN- 
ISH-AMERICAN WAR. The Events of the War 
Described by Eyewitnesses. (Herbert S. Stone 
& Co., Chicago.) 

In this connection we must not omit THE 
EXPEDITION TO THE PHILIPPINES. By F. D. 
Millet, Special Correspondent of ‘“ Harper’s 
Weekly’? and the “ London Times.” (Harpers. 
$2.50.) THE NEw-Born Cupa. By Franklin 
Matthews. (Harpers. $2.50.) HAWAIIAN 
AMERICA. By Caspar Whitney. (Harpers. 
$2.50.) All capital books, full of meat, by ex- 
perienced observers and good writers. 


HISTORY OF THE COUNTY OF ANNAPOLIS, IN- 
CLUDING OLD PorRT ROYAL AND ACADIA. By 
the late W. Calnek, of the Nova Scotia Histor- 
ical Society. Edited by A. W. Savary, Judge 
of the County Courts of Nova Scotia and Mem- 
ber of the Historical Society. (William Briggs, 
Toronto. $3.25.) An extremely interesting 
account of the earliest settlers of Nova Sco- 
tia and of the Loyalists of the post-Revolu- 
tionary emigration—a valuable supplement 
to Sabine’s history of them. It contains the 
fullest and most authoritative account of the 
Acadian deportation. 


THE GREAT SALT LAKE TRAIL. By Col. 
Henry Inman, U. 8S. A., and Col. William F. 
Cody, “ Buffalo Bill.” (The Macmillan Co. 
$3.50.) Capital for a reading book. Rich in 
adventure and romantic history. 

THE MAKING or Hawau. By William Fre- 
mont Blackman, Professor in Yole. A scholar- 
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ly study of the evolution of social, politicas 
and economical institutions and conditions in 
the Sandwich Islands. 


WASHINGTON THE SOLDIER. By Gen. Henry 
B. Carrington, LL.D. (amson, Wolffe & Co., 
Boston and New York. $2.50.) A much- 
needed work, well done, and which will cor- 
rect the impression of Washington as great 
only in the negative qualities of the soldier. 


THE Story OF FRANCE. From the Earliest 
Times to the Consulate of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
By Thomas E. Watson. Vol. 1. (Macmillan. 
$2.50.) A disappointing work, unequal in ex- 
ecution and told from a standpoint of reli- 
gious indifference and without moral enthu- 
siasm. 


HisToRY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE NETHER- 
LANDS. By Petrus Johannes Blok. Translated 
by Oscar A. Bierstadt and Ruth Putnam. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50.) A first-rate his- 
tory, which aims to do for the Netherlands 
what Greene has done for England. This 
first volume will be followed at once by a 
second. 


HOLLAND AND THE HOLLANDERS. By Da- 
vid S. Meldrum. (Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00.) 
Particularly strong in its description of Hol- 
land of to-day, its government and its in- 
creasing battle with the waters. The illus- 
trations are uncommonly good. 


ENGLAND IN THE AGE OF WYCKLIFFE. By 
George Macaulay Trevelyan. (Longmans, 
Green & Co. $4.00.) A model of the most 
appreciative and competent treatment of a 
complex, difficult and misunderstood period 
of English history, especially as related to 
the sociological ferment that was operating 
in all classes of society. 

A History oF BritTisH Inpia. By Sir Wil- 
liam Wilson Hunter, K.C.S.I., LL.D. Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Royal Asiatic Society. (Vol. I to 
the overthrow of the English in the Spice 
Archipelago. Longmans, Green & Co. $5.00.) 
An opportune history of the beginning of 
Cnglish colonial rule in India, at the mo- 
ment when this country is beginning its ¢a- 
reer in the East. Sir William is the author 
of no less than fifteen distinct works on li 
dia. One is in the twenty-second edition, and 
several others in the seventh, His “ Imperial 
Gazeteer of India” is in fourteen volumes. 
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His ‘‘ Statistical Accounts of Bengal and As- 
sam,” in twenty-two. He is a product of the 
Indian civil service, and knows every part of 
India as no other man living does. He writes 
always as a Christian believer and friend of 
Christian missions. The present volume is 
the Introduction to what he has been long 
preparing as the work of his life. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. By 
Dr. Karl Dandliker, Professor at the Univer- 
sity of Zurich. Translated by EH. Salisbury. 
(Macmillan & Co. $2.50.) It has been one of 
the curiosities of literature that no really sat- 
isfactory English history of Switzerland or 
Italy was in existence, the two most romantic 
and picturesque countries of Europe. Diind- 
liker’s meets the case for German students, 
and Mr. Salisbury’s translation can be heart- 
ily recommended. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A VETERAN, 1807- 
1893. By General Count Enrico Della Rocca. 
Translated and Edited by Janet Ross. (The 
Macmillan Co. $2.50.) For twenty-five years 
the author of this autobiography had daily 
access to King Victor Emanuel, and was 
even more familiar with the men who made 
new Italy. To students of Italian history 
the book is one of the highest importance. 


NAPOLEON’S INVASION OF Russia. By Here- 
ford B. George, Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
With Maps and Plans. (New Amsterdam 
Book Co.) A clear, strong and competent 
work, by an author who had previously 
shown himself able to comprehend the prin- 


ciples of strategy and to describe clearly a 
battle. 


A Sort History OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By George Saintsbury, Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Literature in the University of 
Edinburgh. (Macmillans. $1.50.) <A brief 
outline in 800 pages of the characteristic fea- 
tures and history of English literature, from 
the earliest Anglo-Saxon poetry to Tennyson. 
A full table of contents and index make it 
Wssible, in spite of the brevity of the book, 
‘0 recover pretty much all that is needed in 
the study of any author or the comprehen- 
‘ion of the subject treated. A useful addi- 
‘on to every library of English literature. 

lun Fourrrentu Century. By F. J. Snell, 

This is volume ITI of Scribners’ “ Periods of 
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European Literature,” edited by Prof. Saints- 
bury. It has sterling merits as to scholar- 
ship, breadth, insight, humor, originality and 
sincerity. 


A History OF ENGLISH ROMANTICISM IN 
THE BHIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Henry A. 
Beers, Professor of English Literature in Yale. 
(Henry Holt & Co. $2.00.) A work which 
has already taken rank as of standard value, 
It is to be followed by another volume on 
the romanticism of the present century. 


THE QUEEN’S SERVICE ; OR, THE REAL ToOM- 
My ATKins. Being the Experience of a Private 
Soldier in the British Infantry at Home and 
Abroad. By Horace Wyndam. (Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co. 8vo, pp. 305.) This report shows. 
the English army to be free from the meaner 
forms of petty tyranny which were the blot 
stamped on the French army by “ Trooper 
3,809.” It is enlivened by good descriptions 
of garrison life and shows the British rank 
and file to be administered with Saxon sense 
of right and justice, which leaves no place 
for Dreyfus methods. 


A HIsToRY OF GREECE FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND ACADEMIES. By George Willis Botsford, 
Ph.D., Instructor in Harvard. (Macmillan. 
$1.10.) An uncommonly good brief history 
for ordinary readers and for use as a text 
book. 


THE ROMAN HIstTorRy, OF APPIAN OF ALEX- 
ANDER. Translated from the Greek by Horace 
White, M.A., LL.D. (The Macmillan Co. Two 
vols.) An excellent translation for the Eng- 
lish reader and the classic student of a work 
which deals with the most momentous events 
of the ancient world. 

ROMAN SOCIETY IN THE LAST CENTURY OF 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE. By Samuel. Dill, Pro- 
fessor of Greek in Queen’s College, Belfast 
(Macmillan Company); and RoMAN LIFE UN- 
DER THE Ca&sArs. By Emile Thomas. (Put- 
nams.) 

REMINISCENCES. By Justin McCarthy. (Har- 
per & Brothers. Two vols. $4.50/) One of 
the charming, meaty and really valuable 
books which every one must read. 


OLp CAMBRIDGE. By Thomds Wentworth 
Higginson. (Macmillan Co. $1.25.) Delight- 
ful writing, charged with a yet more delight- 
ful flavor of American life and character. 
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$2.50) is an irresistibly fascinating blend of 
pathos and tragedy. 


NEWMAN HALL. An Autobiography. (Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. $3.50.) In Dr. Hall’s 
most characteristic vein. An extremely in- 
teresting and valuable memoir. 


JOHN HANCOCK, 


Brown. 


His Boox. By Abram 
English (Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
$2.00.) A late but much needed tribute to 
one of the founders of American independ- 
ence. 


Mr. 
Wilson. 


FROUDE AND CARLYLE. By David 

(Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.00.) What 
remained of Mr. Froude’s portrait of Carlyle 
after the correctional pen of Professor Nor- 
ton had passed over it suffers effectual ob- 
literation in Mr. Wilson’s caustic bath. 


LIFE OF Danton, by A. H. Beesly (Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.25), and Danton. A 
Study. Hillaire Belloc. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25.) Two volumes which atone 
for previous neglect of Danton in English 
biography. Both agree in their general ver- 
dict on Danton, but differ in the tone and 
method of their advocacy. Mr. Beesly is 
sympathetic, but cool and self-poised; Mr. 
Belloc takes him up frankly and warmly. 


By 


LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS 
MURRAY FORBES. 


OF JOHN 
Edited by his Daughter, 
Sarah Forbes Hughes. (Two volumes. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) The whole range 
of American biography has hardly another 
two volumes better worth reading on their 
own account than this story of a typical 
American merchant and business man of the 


highest class. (Two vols. $5.90.) 


HISTORY. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FROM THE 
COMPROMISE OF 1850. By James Ford Rhodes. 
Vol. IV. (Harper & Bros. $2.50.) This 
fourth volume of Mr. Rhodes’s history, after 
four years spent in its preparation, resumes 
the narrative at the siege of Yorktown and 
carries it to the re-election of Lincoln, No- 
vember, 1864. It is cautious, candid and 
conservative, with, however, no lack of inde- 
pendence. The predominant note is mili- 
tary. Campaigns and battles are described 
fully enough for the general reader, but not 
fully enough to swamp the history in a mass 
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of details. The style of the work is strong, 
vigorous and interesting, without being free 
from occasional defects. The history is 
grouped in a natural order which makes one 
event explain another. The volume sustains 
the high standard reached in those that pre- 
ceded it. It is a full, rich, ripe, and scholar- 
ly work of great good judgment. 

THE STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 
Cabot Lodge. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. Two 
vols. $6.00.) A good book for young Ameri- 
cans, which will give them a good conception 
of the war as a war; but which does not ex- 
pound so well the vital causes of the war as 
Sir George 'Trevelyan’s. 

THE AMERICAN PEVOLUTION. ParT I. 
1766-1776. By the Right Hon. Sir George Otto 
Trevelyan, Bart. (Longmans, Green & Co. 
Svo, pp. 484.) A noble and inspiring work 
which marks the complete passing,away of 
all differences between English and Ameri- 
can scholars as to the separation of the colo- 
nies, and gives us a most inspiring view of 
the dignity, purity, lofty ideals and charac- 
ter of the American people at that time, as 
compared with the French and English, and 
perhaps with Americans of the present gen- 
eration. 


By Henry 


First EXPLORATIONS OF KENTUCKY. By 
J. Stoddard Johnston, Vice-President of the 
Filson Club. (John P. Morton & Co., 
Louisville, Ky. $2.50.) The most recent 
contributior of the “ Filson Club” to Amer- 
ican history. It contains Thomas Walker's 
“Journal of His Exploration in 1750;” the 
first white man in the country; and Colonel 
tist’s “ Journal of His Tour Through Ohio 
and Kentucky in 1751.” Nothing more re- 
warding than these journals for the student 
of primitive pioneering and the bald reality 
of savage life. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF THE AMER- 
ICAN PEOPLE, 1776-1850. By Francis Newton 
Thorpe. (Two volumes. Harper & Brothers. 
$2.50 per volume.) A _ well-directed study, 
based on thorough exploration of the original 
records; stimulating and in line with the 
best view of the history and true progress of 
the Republic. 

THE DUTCH AND QUAKER COLONIES IN 
AMERICA. By John Fiske. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $4.00.) Mr. 


Two volumes. 
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Fiske’s latest historical work. In historical 
order, these volumes follow “The Begin- 
nings in New England,” as that work fell 
in after ‘Old Virginia and Her Neighbors.” 
Mr. Fiske hopes to complete the series with 
a volume on the rise and fall of New France, 
to be ready in about two years. 

THE ROMANCE OF AMERICAN COLONIZA- 
TION. By Wiiliam Elliot Griffis. (Boston: 
W. A. Wilde & Co. $1.50.) Brim full of sug- 
gestion, written with freedom and energy 
and by a man who has something of his own 
to write about. 


THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD FROM 
SLAVERY TO FREEDOM. By Wilbur H. Siebert. 
{Macmillan Company. $4.00.) <A treasury of 
information which throws a flood of light on 
the origin, organization, methods and effect- 
iveness of this abolition agency. The au- 
thor has recovered an immense mass of in- 
formation from a great number and variety 
of sources which appeared closed. 
THE PURITAN AS A COLONIST AND RE- 
FORMER. By Ezra Hoyt Byington. (Little, 
Brown & Co, Boston. $2.00.) A companion 
volume to “The Puritan in England and 
New England.” It takes up the points in New 
England history which have been assailed and 
in a quiet, wholly uncontroversial way re- 
cites the history in vindication of the Puri- 
tans and their claim to stand in the front 
rank of political, religious and social reform- 
ers and leaders. As a reading book of his- 
tory it cannot be surpassed. The chapters 
on John Eliot and the treatment of the In- 
dians by the settlers of New England are su- 
perb. The chapter on Shakespeare and the 
Puritans does not add much to the book. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE CIVIL WAR. By 
Charles A. Dana. (D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.) 
Strictly personal and immensely interesting; 
models of English; not a word wasted; noth- 
ing incompletely expressed; rich in charac- 
ter sketches; especially Lincoln’s; those of 
Stanton, Grant and Sherman not far behind. 
Tue Story OF THE Civit WAR. By John 
Codman Ropes. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Two 
volumes, Svo. $2.50 each.) The very best 
study of the Civil War, but one, alas! which 
since the recent death of the author can 
never be completed. The last volume carries 
the history through the campaigns of 1862. 
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THE “ MAINE:” AN ACCOUNT OF HER DE- 
STRUCTION IN HAVANA HaArsor. The Per- 
sonal Narrative of Capt. Charles D. Sigsbee, 
U. 8S. N. (The Century Company. $1.50.) A 
full and unanswerable statement of the 
American version of the ‘‘ Maine” case, pre- 
sented by the officer in command with won- 
derful self-control and judicial fairness. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE SANTIAGO CAM- 
By John Bigelow, Jr., Captain U. 8. 
(Harper & Brothers. $1.25.) A 
plain, pungent and unimpassioned report of 
a competent soldier’s personal observations 
and experiences in the Santiago campaign. 


THE SANTIAGO CAMPAIGN, 1898. By Major- 
General Joseph Wheeler, Commanding Fourth 
Corps, U. 8S. A., Late Commander of Cavalry 
Division in Santiago Campaign. (Lamson, 
Wolfe & Co., Boston and New York. $3.00.) 
Written with general readers in mind, but 
with plenty of military knowledge and fur- 
nished with a good prevision of maps. As 
near an approach to an official history of the 
Santiago campaign as we have had. It has 
the merits and demerits of its class. 


PAIGN. 
Cavalry. 


History Up to Date, by William A. John- 
ston (A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.50), is a capi- 
tal epitome of the facts and events of the re- 
ceht war. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. By Ramon Reyes 
Lala. Continental Publishing Company, New 
York. $2.50.) What an intelligent, educated 
and cool-headed Filipino says of his own peo- 
ple. 

THE PHILIPPINES AND Rounpd ABout. By 
Major G. J. Younghusband. (The Macmillan 
Co. $2.50.) A very English view of the Phil- 
ippine question, positive and critical, chiefly 
valuable as showing how the Philippine prob- 
lem appeared to a friendly English officer of 
large experience among Asiatics. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS AND THEIR PEO- 
PLE. A Record of Personal Observation and 
Experience. With a Short Summary of the 
More Important Facts in the History of the 
Archipelago. By Dean C. Worcester, Asst. Pro- 
fessor of Zoology, University of Michigan. 
(Macmillan Company. $4.00.) A study by an 
expert who traversed twenty or twenty-five 
of the islands in two distinct scientific ex- 
plorations and was occupied nearly five years 
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in studying them. Nothing has yet been pro- 
duced on the Philippines which approaches 
this octavo in value. 


THE WAR WITH Spain. By Henry Cabot 
Lodge. (Harper & Brothers. $2.50.) Rapid, 
clear and brimful of expansionistic patriot- 
ism. It will be very difficult after Mr. 
Lodge’s discussion of the question to doubt 
that Sampson was the commander under 
whom Cervera’s fleet was destroyed. 


THE RovuGH Rivers. By Theodore Roosevelt. 
(Scribners.) A wonderfully American book, 
full of freshness and virility. 

We name here also as good books on the 
war with Spain: WitH Sampson THROUGH 
THE WAR. By W. A. M. Goode. (Doubleday, 
McClure & Co. $2.50.) In CUBA WITH SHAF- 
TER. By John D. Miley, Inspector-General U. 
8S. Volunteers. (Scribners. $1.50.) Tur Span- 
ISH-AMERICAN WAR. The Events of the War 
Described by Eyewitnesses. (Herbert S. Stone 
& Co., Chicago.) 

In this connection we must not omit THE 
EXPEDITION TO THE PHILIPPINES. By F. D. 
Millet, Special Correspondent of ‘ Harper’s 
Weekly” and the “‘ London Times.” (Harpers. 
$2.50.) THE NEw-Born Cusa. By Franklin 
Matthews. (Harpers. $2.50.) HAWAIIAN 
AMERICA. By Caspar Whitney. (Harpers. 
$2.50.) All capital books, full of meat, by ex- 
perienced observers and good writers. 


HIsTORY OF THE COUNTY OF ANNAPOLIS, IN- 
CLUDING OLD PoRT ROYAL AND ACADIA. By 
the late W. Calnek, of the Nova Scotia Histor- 
ical Society. Edited by A. W. Savary, Judge 
of the County Courts of Nova Scotia and Mem- 
ber of the Historical Society. (William Briggs, 
Toronto. $3.25.) An extremely interesting 
account of the earliest settlers of Nova Sco- 
tia and of the Loyalists of the post-Revolu- 
tionary emigration—a valuable supplement 
to Sabine’s history of them. It contains the 
fullest and most authoritative account of the 
Acadian deportation. 


THE GREAT SALT LAKE Train. By Col. 
Henry Inman, U. 8. A., and Col. William F. 
Cody, “‘ Buffalo Bill.’ (The Macmillan Co. 
$3.50.) Capital for a reading book. Rich in 
adventure and romantic history. 

THE MAKING OF Hawaltl. By William Fre- 
mont Blackman, Professor in Yole. A scholar- 
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ly study of the evolution of social, politicat 
and economical institutions and conditions in 
the Sandwich Islands. 


WASHINGTON THE SOLDIER. By Gen. Henry 
B. Carrington, LL.D. (Iuamson, Wolffe & Co., 
Boston and New York. $2.50.) A much- 
needed work, well done, and which will cor- 
rect the impression of Washington as great 
only in the negative qualities of the soldier. 


THE Story oF FRANCE. From the Earliest 
Times to the Consulate of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
By Thomas E. Watson. Vol. I. (Macmillan. 
$2.50.) A disappointing work, unequal in ex- 
ecution and told from a standpoint of reli- 
gious indifference and without moral enthu- 
siasm. i 


HIsTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE NETHER- 
LANDS. By Petrus Johannes Blok. Translated 
by Oscar A. Bierstadt and Ruth Putnam. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50.) A first-rate his- 
tory, which aims to do for the Netherlands 
what Greene has done for England. This 
first volume will be followed at once by a 
second. Pe 

HOLLAND AND THE HOLLANDERS. By Da- 
vid S. Meldrum. (Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00.) 
Particularly strong in its description of Hol- 
land of to-day, its government and its in- 
creasing battle with the waters. The illus- 
trations are uncommonly good. 


ENGLAND IN THE AGE OF WYCKLIFFE. 
George Macaulay Trevelyan. (Longmans, 
Green & Co. $4.00.) A model of the most 
appreciative and competent treatment of a 
complex, difficult and misunderstood period 
of English history, especially as related to 
the sociological ferment that was operating 
in all classes of society. 


By 


A History OF BrRITIsH INDIA. By Sir Wil- 
liam Wilson Hunter, K.C.S.I., LL.D., Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Royal Asiatic Society. (Vol. I to 
the overthrow of the English in the Spice 
Archipelago. Longmans, Green & Co. $5.00.) 
An opportune history of the beginning of 
English colonial rule in India, at the mo- 
ment when this country is beginning its c¢a- 
reer in the East. Sir William is the author 
of no less than fifteen distinct works on In- 
dia. One is in the twenty-second edition, and 
several others in the seventh. His “ Imperial 
Gazeteer of India” is in fourteen volumes. 
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His “ Statistical Accounts of Bengal and As- 
sam,” in twenty-two. He is a product of the 
Indian civil service, and knows every part of 
India as no other man living does. He writes 
always as a Christian believer and friend of 
Christian missions. The present volume is 
the Introduction to what he has been long 
preparing as the work of his life. 


A SHorRT HIsToRY OF SWITZERLAND. By 
Dr. Karl Ddndliker, Professor at the Univer- 
sity of Zurich. Translated by EH. Salisbury. 
(Macmillan & Co. $2.50.) It has been one of 
the curiosities of literature that no really sat- 
isfactory English history of Switzerland or 
Italy was in existence, the two most romantic 
and picturesque countries of Europe. Diind- 
liker’s meets the case for German students, 
and Mr. Salisbury’s translation can be heart- 
ily recommended. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A VETERAN, 1807- 
1893. By General Count Enrico Della. Rocca. 
Translated and Edited by Janet Ross. (The 
Macmillan Co. $2.50.) For twenty-five years 
the author of this autobiography had daily 
access to King Victor Emanuel, and was 
even more familiar with the men who made 
new Italy. To students of Italian history 
the book is one of the highest importance. 


NAPOLEON’S INVASION OF Russia. By Here- 
ford B. George, Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
With Maps and Plans. (New Amsterdam 
Book Co.) A clear, strong and competent 
work, by an author who had previously 
shown himself able to comprehend the prin- 
ciples of strategy and to describe clearly a 
battle. 


A SHort History OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By George Saintsbury, Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Literature in the University of 
Edinburgh. (Macmillans. $1.50.) <A_ brief 
outline in 800 pages of the characteristic fea- 
tures and history of English literature, from 
the earliest Anglo-Saxon poetry to Tennyson. 
A full table of contents and index make it 
possible, in spite of the brevity of the book, 
to recover pretty much all that is needed in 
the study of any author or the comprehen- 
sion of the subject treated. A useful addi- 
tion to every library of English literature. 

THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. By F. J. Snell. 
This is volume III of Scribners’ “ Periods of 
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European Literature,” edited by Prof. Saints- 
bury. It has sterling merits as to scholar- 
ship, breadth, insight, humor, originality and. 
sincerity. 

A HIsTorRY OF ENGLISH ROMANTICISM IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Henry A. 
Beers, Professor of English Literature in Yale. 
(Henry Holt & Co. $2.00.) A work which 
has already taken rank as of standard value. 
It is to be followed by another volume on 
the romanticism of the present century. 


THE QUEEN’S SERVICE ; OR, THE REAL ToOm- 
MY ATKINS. Being the Experience of a Private 
Soldier in the British Infantry at Home and 
Abroad. By Horace Wyndam. (Boston: L. C. 
Page &.Co. 8vo, pp. 305.) This report shows 
the English army to be free from the meaner 
forms of petty tyranny which were the blot 
stamped on the French army by ‘“ Trooper 
3,809.” It is enlivened by good descriptions 
of garrison life and shows the British rank 
and file to be administered with Saxon sense 
of right and justice, which leaves no place 
for Dreyfus methods. 


A HIstoRY OF GREECE FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND ACADEMIES. By George Willis Botsford, 
Ph.D., Instructor in Harvard. (Macmillan. 
$1.10.) An uncommonly good brief history 
for ordinary readers and for use as a text 
book. 

THE ROMAN History, OF APPIAN OF ALEX- 
ANDER. Translated from the Greek by Horace 
White, M.A., LL.D. (The Macmillan Co. Two 
vols.) An excellent translation for the Eng- 
lish reader and the classic student of a work 
which deals with the most momentous events. 
of the ancient world. 

RoMAN SOCIETY IN THE LAST CENTURY OF 
THE ROMAN Emprre. By Samuel Dill, Pro- 
fessor of Greek in Queen’s College, Belfast 
(Macmillan Company); and RoMAN LIFE UN- 
DER THE C@sars. By Emile Thomas. (Put- 
nams.) 

REMINISCENCES. By Justin McCarthy. (Har- 
per & Brothers. Two vols. $4.50.) One of 
the charming, meaty and really valuable 
books which every one must read. 


OLD CAMBRIDGE. By Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. (Macmillan Co. $1.25.) Delight- 
ful writing, charged with a yet more delight- 
ful flavor of American life and character. 
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SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS AND POLIT- 
ICAL SCIENCE. 

KcoNOMIC ASPECTS OF THE LIQUOR PROB- 
LEM. By John Koren. An Investigation Made 
fur the Committee of Fifty Under the Direction 
of Professor Henry W. Farnham. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) An enormous amount 
of good work applied to the critical points of 
the temperance problem has gone into this 
report. It supplies the temperance move- 
ment with just the accurate scientific basis 
it has always needed. 


A PuysIctaAn’s STUDY OF THE ALCOHOL 
QUESTION. By Dr. John Madden, Professor of 
Physiology in the Wisconsin College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Milwaukee. Timely and 
valuable, especially in its refutation with cold 
facts of the popular fallacy that a “ reason- 
able amount of ale, beer, wine or whisky is 
actually good for the stomach.” 


THE WorRKERS. An Experiment in Reality. 
By Walter A. Wyckoff, Assistant Professor of 
Political Princeton University. 
(Charlies Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) The com- 
plementary volume of studies in the West to 
supplement Professor Wyckoff’s first volume 
of ** Experiments in the East.” The two form 
an absolutely unique study of the conditions 
under which the common labor of the coun- 
try goes on, by an author who in both ex- 
periments became a laborer in dress, fare 
and lodging, lived on his wages, and worked 
his way from West Point to San Francisco, 
in all kinds of plain, heavy, unskilled labor. 
His report is by no means discouraging and 
profoundly interesting. 


Economy, 


MYSTERIES OF POLICE AND CrIME. By 
Major Arthur Griffiths. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Two vols. $5.00.) The author is the Queen’s 
Inspector of Police and the John Howard 
gold medalist. Without the dryness of a sci- 
entific discussion he puts the reader in pos- 
session of the important points of the sub- 
ject and lights them up with a great deal of 
illustration. The moral tone of the book is 
sound. 

THE City WILDERNESS. A Settlement Study 
by Residents and Associates of the South End 
House. Edited by Robert Wood, Head of the 
House. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) One 
of the very best and most important socio- 
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logical studies which has yet been put in 
print. 

A History OF THE ENGLISH Poor Law. 
By Sir George Nicholls, K.C.B. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) This is the story of a great re- 
form by the man who pioneered it. He re- 
signed a lucrative office under the Bank of 
England to assume the burdens of the poor 
law commissioner. These two volumes are 
a second edition and are to be followed by a 
third that will bring the history down to date 
and mark progress since the death of Sir 
George Nicholls. 

OUTLINE OF PRACTICAL SocioLocy, By Car- 
roll D. Wright. (Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.00.) A wonderfully thorough and effective 
exposition of the social conditions in this 
country in the light of its sociological statis- 
tics. 

THE FUTURE OF WAR. By I. S. Bloch. 
(Doubleday & McClure Co. $2.00.) The con- 
cluding volume of M. Bloch’s voluminous 
work. Its point is to prove on economic and 
political evidence that the conditions are now 
such that there can never again be a large 
and destructive international war. 

MODERN POLITICAL INsTITUTIONS. By the 
Hon. Siméon E. Baldwin. (Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston.) Replete with information, and 
abundantly suggestive as a study of the de- 
velopment and meaning of our political insti- 
tutions. 

THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE ON THE 
EVE OF THE PARLIAMENT OF PEACE. By W. 
T. Stead. (Doubleday & McClure Co. $2.00.) 
The study of a widely informed and thought- 
ful man made in the thick of things and 
which gathers up the thoughts, impressions 
and motives operating on Europe and Amer- 
ica in the Parliament of Peace. 

THE LESSON OF POPULAR GOVERNMENT. By 
Gamaliel Bradford. (Macmillan Co. Two 
vols. $4.00.) A learned and elaborate expo- 
sition of government by the people, with the 
view of showing that the best results cannot 
be had from democratic government without 
more concentration of power in the executive 
head. 

THE GROWTH OF THE CONSTITUTION IN THE 
FEDERAL CONVENTION OF 1787. By William 
M. Meigs. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadel- 
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phia.) A useful, convenient, thoroughly 
scholarly and candid book which, among 
other fine points, reproduces in fac-simile Ed- 
mund Randolph’s draft for the Constitution 
of the United States. 

TROPICAL COLONIZATION. 
to the Study of the Subject. 
(Maemillan. Pp. 282.) A book that 
should be read in connection with Mr. 
Kidd’s. Without being a profound contribu- 
tion to the subject, Mr. Ireland’s book is well 
worth reading. 


An Introduction 
By Alleyne Ire- 
Jand. 


Democracy; A Srupy 
By James H. Hyslop. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50.) The author of this volume 
holds the chair of logic and ethics at Colum- 
bia. His book is in a sense a reply to Lecky’s 
attack on Democracy. It is a bold and vig- 
orous book, in which the author gives frank 
expression to his ideas and 
well worth serious discussion. 


OF GOVERNMENT. 


makes points 


ANGLO-SAXON SUPERIORITY; To WHat IT 
Is Dur. By Edmond Desmoulins. 
by Louis Bert Lavigne. 


Translated 
(Imported by Charles 


Scribner's Sons. $1.50.) A very noteworthy, 


trenchant review of France and French life 
on its weak side, by a Frenchman, which has 
found strange confirmation in the Dreyfus 
history. 


EXPLORATION AND SOCIAL STUDIES. 


THRouGH Asta. By Sven Hedin. (Harper 
& Brothers. Two vols. S8vo. $10.00.) An 
absorbing volume which rivals Nansen’s in 
interest and importance. Dr. Sven Hedin 
was well equipped and well seasoned for 
what he had to do. He ascended Mt. Dana- 
vend, 18,600 feet high, attempted Mus-tagh- 
ata, 25,000 feet high, but gave it up at 20,000 
feet. He traversed a country rich in the 
mysteries, human and geographical, which 
give charm to such narrative. His route lay 
Straight across Central Asia from the Cas- 
pian to Pekin. 


IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND. An Account of a 
Journey into Tibet, Capture by Tibetan Lamas 
and Soldiers, Imprisonment and Ultimate Re- 
lease. By A. Henry Savage Landor. (Harper 
& Brothers. Two vols., Svo. $10.00.) These 
volumes surpass Sven Hedin’s in romantic 
interest and contain narratives for whose ac- 
curacy Mr. Landor, the great-grandson of the 


English author, Walter Savage Landor, pro- 
duces official verification. The book is the 
record of the triumph of will over nature in 
forcing the barriers of the world, facing sav- 
age ferocity and in the ascent of Manzshan, 
22,000 feet above the sea. 

INTIMATE CHINA: The Chinese as I Have 
Seen Them. By Mrs. Archibald Little. (Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) Delightful 
in style; crowded with anecdote, incident 
and original observation. In this latter class 
we are inclined to place the author’s explana- 
tion of the present gloomy prospects of re- 
form as due to a Chinese ring of which the 
Empress Dowager is the center. 


SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN SouTH AFRICA. 
By W. J. Knox Little. J: BD. 
Lippincott Co.) A glowing book, presenting 
the subject from the point of view of Mr. 
Rhodes and his following. 

ON THE SouTH AFRICAN FRONTIER. The 
Adventures and Observations of an American 
in Mashonaland and Matabeleland. By William 
Harvey Brown. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$3.00.) Very readable; plenty of adventure; 
strong in ethnology and natural history; rich 
in the charm of enthusiasm and personal en- 
ergy. 


(Philadelphia: 


ALASKA AND THE KLONDIKE. By Angelo 
Heilprin. (D. Appleton & Co. $1.75.) Pro- 
fessor Heilprin is no novice in exploration. 
He led the Peary Relief Expedition. He is 
a professor of geology and President of the 
Jeographical Society at Philadelphia—all of 
which inspires confidence in his book on 
Alaska and the Klondike. 


A THOUSAND DAyS IN THE ARCTIC. 
Frederick G. Jackson. (Harper & Brothers. 
$6.00.) A plain, matter-of-fact diary of Arc- 
tic life, but of absorbing interest. It was 
Jackson who met Nansen and Johansen on 
the ice retreating from their furthest north. 


By 


Puerto Rico. Its Conditions and Possibili- 
ties. By William Dinwiddie. (Harper & Broth- 
$2.50.) A very thorough report on the 
climatic, social, industrial, political and com- 
mercial openings and conditions in Porto 
Rico for travelers, intending settlers or in- 
vestors, and general readers. 

Oom Paut’s PeopLe. By Howard C. Hille- 
gas. (D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.) Valuahie 


ers. 
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as presenting the Boer side of the issue now 
being fought out in South Africa. Mr. Hille- 
gas’s accounts of the Boers and of the Amer- 
ican exports and trade interests are well 
worth reading. His descriptions are graphic 
and concise. 


PRESENT-DAy EoGypt. By Frederic Court- 
land Penfield, U. S. Diplomatic Agent and Con- 
sul-General to Egypt. (The Century Com- 
pany.) A volume of much interest to the 
general reader. With a very strong sym- 
pathy for the present Khedive Mr. Penfield 
admits that England has pulled Egypt 
through, and that if left alone it would col- 
lapse again. The last chapter deals with 
Egypt as a health resort. 

Wirth KiITcnENER TO KHARTUM. By G. W. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.) The 
most striking book of its class of the year; a 
report of hard campaigning with vivid 
glimpses of Moslem life in Omdurman. 

THE BREAK-UP OF CHINA. With An Ac- 
count of its Present Commerce, Currency, 
Waterways, Armies, Railways, Politics and 
Fulure Prospects. By Lord Charles Beres- 
ford. (Harper & Brothers. $3.00.) The 
most solid and valuable all around recent 
work on China. 


Steevens. 


CHINA IN TRANSFORMATION. By Archibald 
R. Colquhoun, Gold Medalist, Deputy Commis- 
sioner, “ London Times” Correspondent. (Har- 
pers.) By an author uncommonly well fitted 
for his work. Broad, liberal in tone; free 
from insular prejudice; well furnished with 
maps, diagrams and statistics, not fascinat- 
ing as a romance, but immensely fascinating 
to the reader in search of reality. 

THE TRAGEDY OF DrREyFus. By G. W. Stee- 
vens, Author of ** With Kitchener to Khartum.” 
(Harper & Brothers.) Mr. Steevens was a re- 
porter at the recent trial in Rennes. Another 
volume on the same subject which presents a 
compactand orderly account of the whole pro- 
ceeding is THE DREyFus Story. By Richard 
W. Hale. (Small, Maynard & Co., Boston.) 

PHILOSOPHY. : 

INSTINCT AND REASON. By Henry Rutgers 
Marshall. (The Macmillan Company. $3.50.) 
A noble and masterly work which cannot be 
read without increasing one’s devotion to 
lofty ideals and the intelligent conduct of life; 
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particularly valuable in the biological ex- 
planation of religion as a governing instinct. 


GLEANINGS IN BUDDHA FIELDS; STUDIES OF 
HAND AND SOUL IN THE FAR Hast. By Laf- 
cadio Hearn, Lecturer on English Literature in 
the Imperial University of Japan. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) A gorgeous- 
ly written book, by an author who revels in 
Buddhistic gleanings, and seriously expects. 
that the philosophy of the future will be a 
new Buddhistic blend of Western knowledge 
and Eastern thought; phosphorescent if not 
brilliant, and a fine example of the airy ab- 
straction of a dreamer who has fallen into 
the Buddhistic net. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PEOPLES. By Gustave 
Le Bon. (Macmillans. $1.50.) A_ brilliant, 
captivating and visionary work, which de- 
serves, however, to be read as perhaps the 
best modern instance to show how far a 
mind of high order may sustain itself on a 
line of unrelieved illusion. 


THE Six SysTEMsS OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 
By F. Max Miiller. (Longmans, Green & Co. 
$5.00.) An interesting, tho not wholly new, 
analysis of the basis on which the Indian phi- 
losophies rest, with an excellent introduction 
to the study of Vedic metaphysics and reli- 
gious conceptions. 


MeEtTApPHysiIcs. By Borden P. Bowne. (Har- 
per & Brothers.) This is a supplement of the 
“Theory of Thought and Knowledge” by 
the same author. Its marked feature is the 
emphasis laid on the idealistic element. 


CYCLOPEDIAS AND DICTIONARIES. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE BrBLeE. Dealing with 
Its Language, Literature and Contents, Includ- 
ing Biblical Theology. Edited by James Hast- 
ings, D.D., with the assistance of John A. Sel- 
bie, A. B. Davidson, D.D., LL.D., S. R. Driver, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, Oxford; H. 
D. Swete, Regius Professor of Divinity, Cam- 
bridge. (Scribners. Vols. I and II. $6.00 per 
Vol.) Two of the four volumes of this su- 
perb work are now available. American stu- 
dents are to be congratulated on having from 
one of their own presses and under American 
editorship so great a critical cyclopedia of 
theological knowledge, which represents the 
foremost scholarship of the age. 
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ENCYCLOP2DIA Breuica. A Critical Dic- 
tionary of the Literary, Political and Religious 
History, the Archeology, Geography and .Nat- 
ural History of the Bible. Edited by the Rev. 
T. K. Cheyne, M.A., D.D., and J. Sutheriand 
Black, LL.D. Vol. I. AID. (The Macmillan 
Co. $5.00.) The first volume of this eagerly 
expected work. A magnificent opening vol- 
ume, with promise and assurance of yet 
more and better to come. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. By John 
Davis, Pa.D., D.D., Professor of Scientific 
Philology and O. T. History in Princeton The- 
ological Seminary. (The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia. Svo, pp. 802. $5.00.) Intend- 
ed to represent the conservative orthodox 
scholarship in its more liberal side. It has the 
advantage of being, until the Hastings and 
Driver Dictionary is completed, the only 
available compendium of up-to-date Biblical 
information in English. 


THE MINISTERIAL Directory of the Presby- 
teriun Ministers in the United States in its 
Northern and Southern Branches. Edited by 
Edgar Sutton Robinson, D.D., Oxford, Ohio. 
An uncommonly useful handbook which will 
appeal strongly to every Presbyterian minis- 
ter. 


CHANDLER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. An Epitome 
of Universal Knowledge. In Three Volumes. 
Edited by William Henry Chandler, Ph.D., with 
contributions from a large number of eminent 
scientists. (Peter Fenelon Collier, New York.) 
This work is an attempt to give us a diction- 
ary of universal knowledge condensed to the 
lowest possible terms of brevity. In its three 
square octavo volumes it is said to contain 
47,000 titles, against 42,500 in the eight vol- 
umes of Johnson or the 32,000 in Chambers. 


Wnuo’s WuHo In AMERICA. (A. N. Marquis 
& Co., Chicago. $2.75.) An invaluable Amer- 
ican companion volume to the English 
“Who’s Who.” 


Two encyclopedias of universal knowl- 
edge are also in hand, one to be _ pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls and 
the other by the houses of Harper & 
Brothers and McClure & Co. Both works 
are to be the work of many. years and ex- 
haustive in scope. 
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BELLES-LETTRES. 


Without confining our selection too strict- 
ly within the circle of the past twelve 
months, it will fill the purpose in mind to 
name a few of the many books of a purely 
literary aim that have been most read since 
our last résumé under this heading. The dan- 
ger to the worker in ‘“‘ mere literature ”’ is al- 
ways that, instead of giving us something 
fresh, crisp and dew-dashed from the gar- 
den’s latest growth, he will but offer a plate 
of warmed-over greens, crambe repetita, not 
tempting in appearance and of stale fra- 
grance, if fragrant at all. A goodly number 
of our bookish scribblers have been quite 
happy in their doings, however, within the 
past year, and we tumble a few of their 
books at our readers’ feet with slightest 
comment and most violent disavowal of pref- 
erence, notwithstanding the place we prompt- 
ly give to Mr. Warner’s Back-LoG STUDIES, 
which first made us glad some twenty odd 
years ago. An old friend is a privileged 
character. Back-LoG Stupies has put on a 
new dress-suit, and is, we decide, entitled to 
a fresh welcome. No book of the year has the 
right to crowd it back. In Mr. Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson’s CONTEMPORARIES we 
have a combination of biography and criti- 
cism such as rarely falls to our hand. It is 
a rare genius that speaks here, and a ripe 
understanding. No better criticism has been 
uttered recently than these essays contain, 
and, moreover, every page of the book is 
choice literature. Sarnts IN ART, by Clara 
Erskine Clement, is a delightful and instruct- 
ive collection of essays on the Representa- 
tion of Saints in Art. It covers a wide field 
with admirable comprehensiveness and in a 
style neither technical nor affected with the 
art-lover’s generalizations. There are many 
illustrations from famous pictures of saints. 
Russian LITERATURE, by K. Waliszewski, 
gives a lucid and well-ordered sketch of its 
subject. Every student of the world’s litera- 
ture will find it a helpful book. THROUGH 
NATURE TO Gop, by John Fiske, is a keen 
and stimulating piece of study by a mind 
trained to its work. SHAKESPEARE IN 
FRANCE, by J. J. Jusseraud, may well be 
called magnificent. M. Jusseraud is a scholar 
of rare quality, and in this field he has fine 
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room for his peculiar abilities. His book is 
a masterpiece of its sort. Exotics AND RE- 
TROSPECTIVES, by Lafcadio Hearn, reflects 
with an effect wonderfully prismatic the life, 
philosophy and art of Japan. EMERSON AS A 
PoET, by Joel Benton, presents a valuable 
study of Emerson by a critic of ability and 
sensitiveness above the common. It is, in- 
deed, a very noteworthy little book, and its 
“Emerson Concordance,” by William Sloane 
Ixennedy, and its bibliographical appendix 
will be invaluable to the student of Emer- 
son. QUAINT CORNERS OF ANCIENT Em- 
PIRES, by Michael Meyers Shoemaker, com- 
bines travel and comment with the effect of 
filling the reader’s mind to overflowing with 
esthetic information of great variety, and 
not a little collection of “‘ human documents ” 
from out-of-the-way places. The _ illustra- 
tions are many and good. India, Burmah 
and the Philippines are the countries dis- 
cussed. AMERICAN LANDS AND LETTERS, by 
Donald G. Mitchell, is good literature about 
good literature, a book of culture and genial- 
ity by a man beioved throughout American 
lands and highly distinguished in American 
letters. THE A UGUSTAN AGEs, by Oliver El- 
ton, is the eighth volume in the “ Periods of 
European Literature,” edited by Professor 
George Saintsbury, a series which should be 
in every library. Tur LIFE OF THE SPpIRIrT, 
by Hamilton Wright Mabie, is a comb full 
of the sweetness of life and thought. Mr. 
Mabie is an essayist who always works on 
the right side of his paper; that is, he is gen- 
ial, optimistic and not afraid to blend ethics 
with his culture. Some PRINCIPLES OF LIT- 
ERARY CRITICISM, by C. T. Winchester, is, in 
the main, a good presentation of critical law. 
THE AUTHORITY OF CRITICISM, AND OTHER 
Essays, by William P. Trent, will be found 
stimulating to a degree, and, barring some 
extreme observations, a safe book for both 
students and general readers. LETTERS OF 
SrpNEY LANIER have the interest and value 
we naturally find in the literary remains of 
a rare artist. SEARCHLIGHT LETTERS, by 
Robert Grant, should be marked delightful 
and kept for a rainy day or a lonesome even- 
ing. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, by George 
Brandes, is not a biography, but rather a 
comprehensive and many-sided study, rich in 
everything that a ripe scholarship could af- 
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ford, and yet perfectly comprehensible to the 
ordinary reader. LETTERS OF EMERSON TO A 
FRIEND, by Charles Eliot Norton, is a tiny 
book smacking of the true Emersonian zest. 
IN THE POE CIRCLE, by Joel Benton, is pleas- 
antly written, and has the distinct interest 
of a fresh investigation of the man who 
claimed to be Poe’s forerunner. A History 
OF LITERARY CRITICISM IN THE RENAISSANCE, 
by Joel Elias Spingarn, is one of the valua- 
ble publications of the Columbia University, 
and is a notable addition to the: history of 
belles-letires. REMINISCENCES, by Justin Me- 
Carthy, may be classed under our heading. 
It is a delightfully chatty and entertaining 
work with the fine flavor of good literature 
and the literary life imbuing it. THE LIFE oF 
OvR LorpD IN Art, by Estelle M. Hurll, is a 
noble work, well done. Its wealth of illus- 
trations and its text are alike of the best. 
HEART OF MAN, by George Edward Wood- 
berry, is made up of four elaborate essays 
saturated with a strong intellectual and 
moral force. A book by an _ imaginative 
thinker to be read by poets. THE HISTORY 
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oF YippiIsn LITERATURE, by 
gives a good outline of its subject. 
erature of the dialect-speaking 
treated with excellent discrimination. LErt- 
TERS OF ROBERT BROWNING AND ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BROWNING has ‘been one of the 
year’s most talked-of books. The letters 
might have been carefully winnowed to ad- 
vantage, but we must take them. as they are. 
They open a world of literary life and gossip. 
MISCELLANIES, by Austin Dobson, is a vol- 
ume dripping Attic honey and giving out the 
fragrance of thyme. Here is a writer who 
is connected by a live wire with the masters 
of the good old times of Horace. IN THE 
REPUBLIC OF LETTERS, by W. Macneile 
Dixon, M.A., LL.B., ete., fills the measure 
of scholarly treatment of the subjects chosen, 
which are Matthew Arnold, George Mere- 
dith, and two others. A book literary in 
every sense of the word. CLEAR SKIES AND 
CLoupy, by Charlies C. Abbott, M.D., may be 
taken as marking the line of shadowy de- 
markation between belles-letters and that sort 
of natural history which Mr. John Burroughs 
writes so wel! and carries so far over into 
pure literature. History OF SPANISH LIT- 
ERATURE, by James Fitzmaurice Kelly, is a 
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book opportunely written and published. It 
sketches Spain’s literary history clearly and 
well, giving all that the general reader would 
desire to know and much that will assist the 
serious special student. Essays on LIT- 
ERARY ART, by Hiram M. Stanley, is a bun- 
dle of charmingly bookish papers charged 
with the true spirit of essay-writing. So- 
CIAL IDEALS IN ENGLISH LETTERS, by Vida 
D. Seudder, plays on both sides of the line 
between philosophy and pure letters. It is 
a bracing book in its way, suggestive and 
thoughtful, opening vistas into many inter- 
esting regions. LETTERS OF RoBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON, edited by Sidney Colvin, must 
close our hasty and imperfect list. It is a sad- 
dening book, yet full of geniality and high 
courage. The ietters are mostly of a familiar 
cast, frank and personal, giving a great deal 
of self-revelation with many side-lights on the 
pinching difficulties of a life entirely de- 
pendent upon literary effort. 


POETRY. 


Perhaps a season of war and war rumors, 
of vast physical activities and of geograph- 
ical discussions, is not favorable to undis- 
turbed poetical incubation. At all events the 
past year or two cannot show very great ac- 
complishments in the poet’s exclusive field 
of labor. Still we preserve our wonted tim- 
idity and offer our mention of a few books of 
verse without assuming to decide upon mer- 
its by comparison, or that our list is any- 
thing like complete. Poets are irascible beings 
and dangerous when not rubbed the right 
way of the cloth. We are abjectly friendly 
to every living one of them, without regard 
for sex, race or previous condition of servi- 
tude. Yet, after all this precaution, we do 
not hesitate to place Mr. Algernon Charles 
Swinburne at the head of living English- 
writing poets, which is to say that ‘he leads 
all living poets, no matter what their coun- 
try or tongue. From his first little volume, 
with which he captured the world more than 
thirty years ago, down to his latest, just pub- 
lished, he has been the poet’s poet par excel- 
lence, and so in our mere mention ROSAMUND, 
QUEEN OF THE LOMBARDS; A TRAGEDY, by 
Algernon Charles Swinburne, must have the 
place of honor. Mr. Rudyard Kipling has 
kept up a running fire of ballads of unequal 
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merit, some of them very strong, some of 
them marvelously poor, but all of them some- 
how touched with human nature to a fasci- 
nating degree. THE WIND AMONG THE 
REEDs, by W. B. Yeats, is a little book of dis- 
tinctly accentuated genius; its verse sets it- 
self apart, and every reader must feel the 
novelty, if not the originality of its spirit. 
THE MAN WITH THE HOE, AND OTHER POEMS,,. 
by Edwin Markham, is, perhaps, the most 
notable volume of lyrics printed during the 
year. We do not go to the extent of classify- 
ing it as to poetical merit. Certainly some 
of the pieces are very fine; but there remains 
the question as to whether mere socialistic 
extremes of sentiment can be lifted to the 
rare atmosphere of Parnassus without evap- 
orating and leaving the dry husks of failure. 
In PALESTINE AND OTHER PorMs, by Richard 
Watson Gilder, contains nothing base; every 
line of it is the clean, fair, perfectly win- 
nowed product of art. Here is the artist’s 
poet, the singer of the well-kept and choicely 
tended garden of life. LAUNCELOT AND 
GFUENEVERE, by Richard Hovey, rises to a 
high ideal of expression. It is an old subject 
made new by beautiful presentation. THE 
WAYFARERS, by Josephine Preston Peabody, 
left in our memory a delicate yet powerful 
influence, a blend of fine literary charm and 
subtle fancy. PorEms, by Philip Herry Sav- 
age, flung a bright, cheerful strain into the 
year’s minor verse, for his was the major 
key, and he sang with something of a Greek 
timbre. BENEATH BLUE SKIES AND GRAY, by 
Ingram Crekett, is one of those breezy little 
books of verse for which the true lover of 
outdoor life and melody is always hungry. 
Nothing great in it, just the simple joy of 
living honestly sung. WrEssEx PoEms, by 
Thomas Hardy, did not prove that Mr. 
Hardy knew the stately high road of poesy;. 
but they did show how genius can illuminate 
poor materials artfully brought together. 
Poems, by Richard Realf, were for the first 
time properly published in the present year, 
making one of the really valuable books of 
poetry added to our library. War 1s KInp, 
by Stephen Crane, cannot be called poetry, 
yet, as a curiosity of the Muse’s museum, we 
preserve it with care. THE COLLECTED 
POEMS OF WILLIAM WATSON make a volume 
which is a_ distinguished contribution 
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to the sum of genuine poetry. We 
see no reason why it cannot be safely 
said that Mr. Watson is in the noble 
succession of Wordsworth, Keats and Ten- 
nyson, a poet of rare genius. SEA-DRIFT, by 
race Ellery Channing, a brilliant collection, 
a very noteworthy little volume. The poems 
are unequal, and some are not good, but 
many are so very good that the whole lump 
must be respected. MyTHS AND ROMANCE, 
by Madison Cawein, continues Mr. Cawein’s 
redundant style of word-coloring and his 
charming freaks of fancy and imagination. 
Some of these pieces are of exquisite quality. 
LykIcs OF THE HEARTHSIDE, by Paul Law- 
rence Dunbar, stands firmly as the greatest 
lyrical product of negro genius; but the effect 
of Caucasian influence seems to have been 
the elimination of nearly every trace of a 
purely African zest. WITHIN THE HEDGE, 
by Martha Gilbert Dickinson, contains sweet 
and simple song of a sort to charm sweet and 
simple souls. THE SONG OF THE WAVE, AND 
OTHER PoEMs, by George Cabot Lodge, is a 
volume of verse in the minor key, but ex- 
quisitely finished and full of the touches that 
distinguish the creations of fine artistic in- 
spiration controlled by that subtle something 
we call taste. Tre ISLAND RAcE, by Henry 
Newbolt, is a collection of strong ballads by 
«<a young poet whose genius is not to be ques- 
tioned. Enthusiasm, vigor, a manly joy in 
masterstrokes of heroism, and a _ patriotic 
spirit quite unbridled give the poems a force 
that is irresistible. Sones FROM THE GHETTO, 
by Morris Rosenfeld, are doleful lamenta- 
tions, but they are charged with a tremen- 
dous human appeal. We have here Hebrew 
genius condensed to an essence. It is a pity 
that the poems do not lend themselves to 
translation. Professor Wiener’s prose ren- 
dering can give but a small part of the 
haunting fascination which is so constant in 
the original. For THE KING, AND OTHER 
Poems, by Robert Cameron Rogers, is a book 
of good poetry, some of it is excellently pic- 
turesque in conceit and diction; one of the 
memorable books of poetry lately published. 
New YorkK Nocturnes, by Charles G. D. 
Roberts, gives a distinguished poet’s impres- 
sions of America’s great metropolis. WHEN 
THE Brrps Go NortsH, by Ella Higginson, is 
a voice from the far Northwest. Mrs. Hig- 
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ginson sings with a rich wood-thrush voice, 
and most of her poems, no matter what the 
theme, suggest an arboreal point of view. 
And now, with much dodging and shrinking, 
we hastily betake ourselves out of reach, 
lest the missiles, which we doubtless richly 
deserve, incapacitate us for future dealings 
with the singers. Our ears are full of rimes 
and melodious phrasings, our heart beats in 
time to many meters. Accept, O poets all! 
our deepest thanks for the pleasure you have 
given us. Sing on, and let the coming year 
be filled with the best that is in you. 


MUSIC. 


The musical literature bearing date of the 
year 1899 is so large a department that the 
specialist, at least. is reminded peculiarly of 
how much wider is the public to-day who 
are interested in those books than not many 
seasons ago. When one distinctly ‘ music- 
al” book, aforetime, found a publisher and 
a success, at present a dozen such examples 
lie at hand. Popular “talks” on one or 
another department or aspect of the art, 
agreeable in literary manner yet thoroughly 
didactic, are plentiful. The biography, the 
correspondence, the critical appreciation of 
composers and of phases of practical musical 
esthetics are found in the catalogs of near- 
ly all our firms of general publishers. In the 
larger scope of such publications (in the Eng- 
lish language) have appeared the translation 
by E. E. Kellett and E. W. Naylor of A His- 
TORY OF THE PIANOFORTE AND PIANOFORTE 
PLAYERS, by Dr. Oscar Bie (New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co.), a valuable and, incidental- 
ly, a thoroughly readable study, which is in 
this translation considerably condensed and 
made to move more freely; Ernest New- 
man’s fine A Stupy OF WAGNER (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons), a work which every 
Wagnerian and every anti-Wagnerian should 
read, so admirably in balance is its judg- 
ment; Mr. James G. Huneker’s MEZZOTINTS 
IN MODERN Music (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons), a quite unusual little series of 
essays on Brahms, Tschaikofsky, Chopin and 
others; and J. A. Fuller-Maitland’s charming 
volume, THE MUSICIAN’S PILGRIMAGE (Lon- 
don: Smith, Elder & Co.), in which success- 
ive phases of musicianship are analyzed 
with grace and clarity. In view of the spe- 
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cial references to Mendelssohn, Rossini, and 
the elder Moscheles, we should also include 
in the musical output of the press in 1899 
FRAGMENTS OF AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, by Felix 
Moscheles (Harpers), a book of exceptional 
charm. Within a few weeks has also ap- 
peared RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD MUSICIAN, 
by Thomas Ryan, a notable figure in Boston- 
ian music who has written a pleasant vol- 
ume, 


THE YEAR’S FICTION. 


Happy is the lover of novels, romances and 
stories in the closing period of our century ! 
Never before in the world’s history was there 
such a flood of good fiction. It would be like 
trying to find the best quart of brine in the 
ocean were we to undertake pointing out 
the best few of the past year’s novels. Who 
could read the tenth part of the choice fiction, 
as it rushed from the press in a stream of 
bright books, like a bee-swarm out of the 
hive? If we dare mention a few as for the 
moment memorable, there is to be no infer- 
ence prejudicial to a dozen other lists that 
might be made out with just as much confi- 
dence. We would ge no further than to say 
that what we select is good and no mistake. 
Others may be as good, possibly better, but 
these are good, and that is our excuse for 
mentioning them here, 

Some romances published last year have 
had their run in the present. Among these 
are Davip Harum, remarkable for its one 
fine, strong character whose fascination has 
been a_ steadily growing power. WHEN 
KNIGHTHOOD WAS IN FLOWER, by Charles 
Major, is another great success of last year’s 
origin, which has had a wonderful popularity 
throughout 1899. RED Rock, by Thomas 
Nelson Page, still claims strong attention for 
its sterling qualities. Coming safely within 
the periphery of the present year, we think 
of RicHARD CARVEL, by Winston Churchill, 
as one of the most notable romances. Fol- 
lowing it we have JANICE MEREDITH, by Paul 
Leicester Ford, another vigorous historical 
tale of the Revolutionary War, done on a 
broad basis and most attractively dramatic 
in its presentation. RAGGED LaDy, by W. D. 
Howells, is in that charming master’s rather 
subdued vein of realism, a model of style and 
a good example of the novel which interests 
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without exciting us. A CONFIDENT To-MOR- 
row, by Brander Matthews, has some of the 
most attractive features of the high-class 
novel of life and manners, a carefully written 
and subtly dramatic story. THE VIZIER OF 
THE Two-HORNED ALEXANDER, by Frank R. 
Stockton, is, as a matter of course, oddly de- 
lightful, a story conscientiously grotesque 
and scrupulously absurd, yet wholly believ- 
able and companionable. THE CHRONICLES 
or AUNT MINERVY ANN, by Joel Chandler 
Harris, cannot be overlooked in glancing at 
recent notable fiction. It is of Mr. Har- 
ris’s very best, with the smack of ‘“ Uncle 
Remus” imbuing it from cover to cover. 
SNOW ON THE HEADLIGHTS, by Cy Warman, 
gives a good and truthful picture of railroad 
life, with its excitements and its smoky ro 
mance, THAT FoRTUNE, by Charles Dudley 
Warner, covers a large canvas and presents a 
correspondingly broad view of life in New 
York with the financial side turned out and 
the seams showing. Mr. Warner deals vigor- 
ously and entertainingly with a very unpleas- 
aunt subject. Sanp ’n’ BusHEs. by Maria 
Louise Pool, must remain in the memory of 
many readers as a charmingly bright sketch. 
Tur LION AND THE Unicorn, by Richard 
Harding Davis, sustains its author’s well- 
earned reputation for keenness of observa- 
tion and a fine certainty of artistic touch. A 
distinctly memorable piece of work, RODEN’Ss 
CoRNER, by Henry Seton Merriman, was in- 
teresting and most cleverly constructed, but 
we do not remember it as Mr. Merriman’s best 
work. THE FowLer, by Beatrice Harraden, 
is another story which somehow pleased and 
displeased in about equal degrees. IONE 
Marcu, by S. R. Crockett, fills the measure 
of a most engaging fiction, and THE ORANGE 
Gir, by Sir Walter Besant, is a masterpiece 
of its kind. Rupert, By THE GRACE OF GOD, 
by Dora Greenwell McChesney, stands out 
boldly among the year’s many historical ro- 
mances, one of the few very best in both 
story and style. CHILDREN OF THE MIST, by 
Eden Phillpots, made a strong impression not 
easy to shake off. Sratky & Co., by Rud- 
yard Kipling, gives a humorous and vivid 
string of school-life sketches. ARMS AND THE 
Woman, by Harold MacGrath, left a very 
pleasant taste in memory, and A MODERN 
Europa, by John Fox, Jr., was one of those 
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fresh and breezy stories which toward the 
close take on a stale aspect. It was a delight- 
ful bit until a stroke of senseless tragedy 
spoiled it. PARSON KELLY, by A. E. W. 
Mason and Andrew Lang, is captivating from 
start to finish, good literature holding in solu- 
tion a romance of the best sort. THE Pow- 
ERS AT PLAY, by Bliss Perry, a book of short 
stories of unusual quality. MickEy FInn 
IpyLLs, by Ernest Jarrold, a pleasing bundle 
of sketches with a tang to them. Mr. JAcK 
HAMLIN'S MEDITATIONS, by Bret Harte, of- 
fers a collection of short stories saturated 
with Mr. Harte’s peculiar and magnetic 
genius. ACTIVE SERVICE, by Stephen Crane, 
is a little romance of the Turkish-Greek war, 
brightly written and full of exciting situa- 
tions and incidents. ‘"HE HELPERS, by Fran- 
cis Lynde, claims a place in our hasty review 
on account of its freshness and pervading en- 
thusiasm, a book of promise more than ac- 
MACKINAC LAKE 
Hartwell Catherwood, 
should be mentioned as probably exhausting 


complishment. 
STORIES, 


AND 
by Mary 
the resources of a region first attacked by 
Mrs. Cather- 
wood's stories are vigorously picturesque. THE 
PRINCE OF GEORGIA, AND OTHER TALES, by 
Julian Ralph, made a pleasant stir and is 
now a_ pleasant A GENTLEMAN 
PLAYER, by Robert Neilson Stephens, is one 
of the year’s notable books. HELBECK OF 
BANNISDALE, by Mrs. Humphry Ward, did 
not rise to the level of Mrs. Ward's earlier 
novels; but it may be taken as one of the 
year’s strongest, if most disagreeable, books. 
SCIENCE. 

EVOLUTION. A_ Series of 
Popular Addresses in the Evolution of Life. By 
President David Starr Jordan. (D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.50.) These lectures begin with ad- 
mirable presentations of the scientific side 
of Evolution, and end with the things which 
Evolution cannot do. It utters a_ sensible 
protest against the assertions of philosophical 
idealism and monism, and takes the common 
sense view of the reality of things. 


Constance Fennimore Woolson. 


memory. 


FOOTNOTES TO 


LECTURES ON THE EVOLUTION OF PLANTS. 
By D. H. Campbell, Ph.D. (Macmillan. $1.25.) 
An acount of the progressive complexity of 
plant life, from the cell to the rose, with il- 
lustrations. 
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A book on HypwnorisM, and its. application 
by practical medicine, by O. G. Wedder- 
strand, is translated into English, and is pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. It is full of 
information, and gives a valuable bibliog- 
raphy of the subject. 


, 


Of Putnam's “* Science 
we may particularly mention VoL- 
CANOES, Their Structure and Significance, by 
T. G. Bonney, a rich and valuable work with 
explanatory illustrations. 


Series ” 


THE Races or Evrorr, A_ NSociological 
Study. By William Z. Ripley, Ph.D. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) A noble work, which fills a 
space too long vacant. 

EARTH SCULPTURE; or, T'he Origin of Land 
Forms. By James Geikie, LL.D., D.C.L. (Put 
$2.50.) A first-rate and really funda- 
mental work in the science of physical geog 
raphy. The latest number in * The Science 
Series,” edited Cattell 
Beddad. 


RIVERS OF 


nams. 


’ 


by Professors and 


Nortu AMERICA. A Reading 
Lesson for Students of Geography and Geology. 
By Israel C. Russell, Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. $2.00.) The life 
history of a river, where it comes from, what 
it does and how it does it. A book of literary 


(Putnams. 


charm and scientific value. 

STARS TELESCOPES. A Handbook of 
Popular Astronomy. Founded on the Ninth Edi- 
tion of Lynn's * Celestial Motions.” By David 
P. Todd, (Little, Brown & Co., Boston.) Au- 
thor and publisher have done their best in 
this admirable manual of the astronomy of 
to-day, with special illustration of the me- 
chanical appliances. 


AND 


THE TIDES AND KINDRED PHENOMENA IN 
THE SOLAR SysTtEM. By George Howard Dar- 
win, Professor and Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. (Sloughton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton. $2.50.) It is a real pleasure to follow 
this author through his development of this 
subject. Science became with him the minis- 
ter of reverence and faith. 

A PRIMER OF ForESTRY, PART I. The Forest. 
By Gifford Pinchot. (Bulletin No. 24, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Division of For- 
estry.) A pamphlet of some twenty thousand 
words and 130 illustrations, which for brev- 
ity, inteligent presentation of the subject 
and moderation of tone is a genuine little 
masterpiece. 





Literature 


RISE AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE LIQUEFAC- 
TION OF GASES, by W. L. Harden (Apple- 
tons), is an admirable presentation of an im- 
portant and fresh branch of scientific re- 
search. 

ARCHEOLOGY. 

KXXCAVATIOMS AT JERUSALEM, 
By Frederick J. Bliss. (Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund, London. $2.75.) This follows 
Dr. Bliss’s ‘‘ A Mound of Many Cities,” and 
is a work of much importance. 


1894-1897. 


AUTHORITY AND ARCHEOLOGY, SACRED AND 
PROFANE, by S. R. Driver and others (Serib- 
ners. $5.00), is a fine volume in which Pro- 
fessor Driver and other excellent English 
scholars have covered the ground of the rela- 
tion of modern discoveries to both Biblical 
and classical literature. 

BABYLONIANS AND ASSYRIANS. 
Customs. By the Rev. A. H. Sayce. (Serib- 
$1.25.) An excellent and popular vol- 
ume full of trustworthy information. 


Life and 


ners. 


LIGHT FROM THE EAstT; or, The Witness of 
the Monuments, by the Rev. C. J. Ball (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, London), is far the finest, full- 
est and most profusely illustrated of the 
archeological books of the year bearing on 
the Bible. 

RECENT ARCH:OLOGY AND THE BIBLE, by 
the Rev. Thomas Nicol, D.D. (William Black- 
wood & Sons, Edinburgh), gives us the Croall 
Lectures for 1898, and embraces a quite com- 
plete account of the Babylonian, Egyptian 
and Palestinian discoveries up to the present 
time, with one lecture on the monuments that 
illustrate the New Testament. A useful book. 

ROMAN AFRICA. 
Algeria and Tunis. 


Archeological Walks in 
By Gaston Boissier. (G. 
$1.75.) The fourth vol- 
ume is from the author of “‘ Cicero and His 
Friends,” all marked with the charm of a 
full mind, deft literary 
well selected matter. 
OxyRHYNCUS Papyri. Part I. By Bernard 
P. Greenfell and Arthur S. Hunt. This pub- 
lication contains 158 texts selected from the 
thirteen or fourteen hundred papyri found at 
Behnesa and brought to Oxford. It contains 
the Logie fragment, those of Sappho and 
Anitoxenus. Among the papyri are. letters, 
Wills and tax receipts which take us into the 
heart of daily iife in Egypt. The best of the 


P: Putnam’s Sons. 


workmanship and 


$1.50). 5. 
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book is that it is an earnest of more and per- 
haps better to come. 





Literary Notes. 


Hopper & StovautTon, of London, and A. 
C. Armstrong, of New York, jointly issue an 
appeal to the clergymen of America, asking 
them not to buy the reprint of the Expositors 
Bible, now advertised by an American publisher. 
The reprint is wholly unauthorized. 

....The Christmas Scribner’s will contain 
specimens of the most elaborate color printing. 
One of these is a religious poem illustrated by 
the first work in color of Walter Appleton Clark. 
In the same issue Dr. Frederick A. Cook and 
Albert White Vorse will give an account of Arc- 
tic explorations. 

....* The Wheat Problem ” is soon to appear 
from the press of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, by Sir 
William Crookes, whose research has led him to 
believe that if the bread-eating population in- 
creases at its present rate there will not be 
enough wheat-producing land in all the world 
thirty years hence to supply the bread eaters. 

....William Doxey, the San Francisco pub- 
lisher, who failed a while ago. has reorganized 
the publishing business under the name of the 
Doxey Book Company. Mr. Doxey has asso- 
ciated with Mr. Howard V. Sutherland, 
well known on the Pacific coast as a prose and 
verse writer of ability. 


him 


....Thirteen years ago the Hayne Literary 
Circle, of Augusta, Ga., determined to erect a 
monument to Paul Hamilton Hayne. 
eral hundred dollars collected then 
drawing interest in the bank. 
the committee has been prevented from seeking 
to increase the general subscription. They now 
issue an appeal for money from all quarters, 
and ask that amounts be sent to William H. 
Fleming, Treasurer Hayne Monument Fund, 
Augusta, Ga. 


The sev 
are still 
In recent years 


Professor Peck 
says the best six novels of the year are: 1. 
“The Greater Inclination.” By Edith Whar- 
ton. (Sceribners, $1.50). 2. “ David Harum.” 
By E. N. Westcott. (Appleton, $1.50). 3. 
* The Maternity of Harriet Wicken.” By Mrs. 
Dudeney. (Macmillan, $1.25). 4. “ Richard 
Carvel.” By Winston Churchill. (Macmillan, 
“The Market Place.” By Harold 
Frederic. (F. A. Stokes, $1.50). 6. “ When 
Knighthood was in Flower.” By Edwin Cas- 
koden. (Bowen, Merrill & Co., $1.50). We 
add the publishers and prices of these novels 
for the convenience of our readers. 


...-Elsewhere in this issue 
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-Harper & Brothers have just made a new 
combination. It seems that the alliance with 
the Doubleday & McClureCo. has fallen through 
and the firm has just elected Col. George B. M. 
Harvey, editor and proprietor of The North 
American Review, as president and managing 
director of the new organization. A large inter- 
est in the company has been transferred to Mr. 
Harvey’s control. With the exception of John 
Harper, all the other Harpers propose to remain 
in the firm. Colonel Harvey has had great suc- 
cess with The North American Review since he 
has taken hold of it, and the Harper Brothers 
desire a strong, energetic man, who, while hav- 
ing experience, is young enough to handle ef- 
fectively their large organization. 

.-The house of Hermann Béhlaus Nach- 
folger, of Weimar, has recently sent out the 
twentieth volume of the famous “ Kaiser” edi- 
tion of the works of Luther, so-called because 
the project of publishing a critically current 
edition of the entire works of the reformer was 
in 1883, the Luther centennial year, pushed and 
liberally supported by the old Emperor Wilhelm 
I. The task of editing this classical edition has 
been undertaken by the leading specialists of 
that period, chiefly Professors Knaake, Kawe- 
ran, Buchwald and Walther, all of whom have 
conducted excellent original researches in the 
department of Lutherana. The text itself, 
which is largely based on manuscripts and 
original editions, is as carefully edited as any 
of the Latin or Greek classics. The method is 
the historical, the first volume beginning with 
several small Latin tracts, written as early as 
1512, and the new twentieth volume containing 
chiefly exegetical writings from the year 1526. 
The volumes contain from 700 to 800 or more 
pages quarto, and cost in the neighborhood of 20 
marks. This ‘“ Kritische Gesammtausgabe” is 
the first really critical edition of Luther’s works 
ever undertaken, and for exact study will ante- 
quate even the famous Erlangen and Walsh edi- 
tions, including, too, the new and in many re- 
spects good edition of the latter now being is- 
sued by a St. Louis book concern. The Weimar 
edition has become possible only through the 
continued liberality of the 
Prussia. 


royal house of 





Books of the Week. 


The Story of the Fishes. By James Newton 
Baskett. TARY pp. 279. New York: 
D. Appleton & C 

About the Weather. By Mark W. peering 
ton. 7%x5%, pp. 225. New York: 
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The ee HS” By Mrs. Burton Harri- 
son. 7x5, pp. 215. "New York : The Cen- 
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My Susher and I. By the Countess Puliga. 
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Fables in Slang. By George Ade. 
trated by Clyde J. Newman. pp. 
161. New York: Herbert.S. Stone & Co.. 
A Widower and Some _ Spinsters’ ,Bhort 
Stories. By Maria L. Pool. 74x54, Pp. 
277. New York: Herbert 8. Stone & Co. 
Resolved to be Rich: A Novel. By E. 
Cooper. 7144x5, pp. 247. New York: 
Herbert S. Stone & Co 
Texts Explained. By F. W. Farrar. 73x54, 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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New York: Dodd, Mead & C 

History of the Pianoforte. By E. BE. Kel- 
lett and E. W. Naylor. 8x6, pp. 265. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co 

The Golden Talisman. By H. Phelps ba 
marsh. Illustrated by H. Burgess. 744x5'%4 
pp. 295. Boston: W. A. Wilde Co 

The Queen’s Rangers. By Charles L. 
ton. Illustrated by W. IF’. Stecher. 7 
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The End of the Ages. By William Vish- 
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EDITORIALS. 


Dr. Storrs’s Resignation. 


SCARCE once in a generation could it oc- 
cur that we should think it necessary to print 
in full a pastor’s letter of resignation as we 
do this week that of Dr. Storrs from his 
fifty-three years’ pastorate of the Pilgrim 
Church in Brooklyn. It is not the length of 
his pastorate, however, that requires us to 
print it, but the fact that Dr. Storrs may 
properly be called the most distinguished 
figure in the American pulpit, that his char- 
acter has been as lofty as his ability is great, 
and that his farewell is a model of tender 
affection and not merely proves that it is 
only his physical strength that is exhausted, 
but is full of noble lessons for pastors and 
churehes. 

Three years ago last Sunday Dr. Storrs 
celebrated the jubilee of his settlement. We 
then recalled the fact that now fifty-five 
years ago last summer young Richard Salter 
Storrs, Jr., delivered the valedictory of the 
graduating Theological 
Seminary. As he proceeded to describe the 
work of the men who had left its halls to 
preach the Gospel even to the ends of the 
earth, a youth who sat on the platform steps 
watched the effect on the grave men who oc- 
cupied the stage. First Dr. Woods wiped 
his dimmed eyes; then Professor Stuart 
drew his bandanna forward and back across 
his cheeks; and then a tear was seen to 
glisten even in the eyes of young Professor 
Park. But old Dr. Storrs, of Braintree, sat 
erect, determined not to show the emotion he 
felt as his son proceeded with his eloquent 
and tender address. He pressed his arms 
tightly against his body; then he hemmed 
and coughed gently, and at last, unable to 
control himself longer, he bent his head be- 
tween his knees and wept. Everybody knew 
there was a great future for Richard Storrs. 
When, on the occasion of an address of his 
before the Porter Rhetorical Society of An- 
dover Seminary another man now living 
said to the elder Dr. Storrs, who happened to 
be present: “He is a chip of the old block,” 


class at Andover 


the reply came quick from the grand man, 
then vot past his great prime, ‘“‘ The chip is 
bigger than the block.” 

Dr. Storrs’s resignation is an event not for 
the Church of the Pilgrims alone, but for the 
whole American brotherhood of churches 
and for the country at large. He has been 
a fine example of what is the honor and 
power which the pulpit can command even 
in this generation. Possibly his father, and 
his grandfather before him, could command 
more awe from the parishioners of their gen- 
eration; but not more honor. It is well the 
pulpit can still stand first in the influence 
which it exerts on the people. It reaches the 
people as no other profession does. It af- 
fords opportunities to work for the public, 
and to make thereby, with and through the 
services, a splendid reputation such as no 
other avocation affords. But to secure such 
a reputation a clergyman must be worthy of 
the name. He must be thoroughly honest 
and earnest. He must be beyond the sus- 
picion of self-seeking. He must be a clear- 
headed, warm-hearted man. He must have 
the interests of the world on his heart. He 
must be a sound scholar and an accom- 
plished speaker. But that is only saying that 
he must be a good pastor and preacher; and 
that is what Richard Salter Storrs has been. 

As an orator Dr. Storrs has acquired his 
great public fame. His address at Boston 
last month gives us hope that he may yet 
long hold the platform if not the pastorate. 
He is probably the most finished and accept- 
We know not 
who else preserves the succession of Webster, 
Choate and Everett. His style is fitted to the 
oration. It is never trivial; it is always no- 
ble and often grand. He has the figure of 
the orator—tall, strong and massive. He rep- 
resents great personal dignity. He has a 
clear, full voice, perfectly under control. He 
has a memory which is one of the wonders 
of all who hear him. He will proceed through 
a historical address of two hours, bristling 
with, facts, dates and figures, with never a 
reference to a scrap of paper, and every 
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able orator in the country. 
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sentence as exactly framed and as _ nicely 
joined in its place as if the whole were writ- 
ten out and committed to memory, when, in 
fact, it has been composed only in the ora- 
tor’s mind. His learning, especially in his- 
torical lines, is as remarkable as his memory. 
In attainments he is one of the most culti- 
vated men this country has ever producedy 
Then, above all this, come the higher quali- 
ties of a sound judgment, great discretion 
and courage. He dares first to trust his own 
judgment, and then to follow it. This has 
shown itself on occasions in his ministry 
when he has taken the lead in a great con- 
test, and in such a case he has carried the 
convictions of the public with him. They 
have known that there was nothing erratic 
about Dr. Storrs; that what he said and did 
was deeply considered, and the weight he 
carried was irresistible. 

Dr. Storrs is at his best on a great occasion, 
when he has a cause at heart which deeply 
interests him. Then, when his intensity of 
purpose almost, but never quite, carries him 
away from himself, it is a treat of a lifetime 
to hear him speak. For great public oc- 
casions, worthy of a great master, no other 
man has been called on so often or has 
spoken with such acceptance as Dr. Storrs. 
He is equally happy on a social occasion, or 
in an after-dinner speech. It is no wonder 
that his city has great pride in him; and he 
responds with great pride in Brooklyn, whose 
public interests he has represented, in all 
scholarly ways, as no other man has done. 

THE INDEPENDENT owes a special debt to 
Dr. Storrs. He had been settled scarce two 
years when he became one of the strong 
triumvirate who took the control of this new 
paper. Dr. Leonard Bacon was twenty years, 
and Joseph P. Thompson two years his se- 
nior, both perhaps by nature a little more 
radical than he; but they were all intensely 
interested to provide a journal which should 
not only be the organ of the progressive 
wing of the Congregational churches, but one 
which should be earnest and foremost in 
promoting the anti-slavery sentiment which 
was crystallizing in the country. Dr. Storrs 
and his associates believed in mixing politics 
with religion and influencing the public in 
behalf of every reform. So Dr. Storrs has 
ever looked beyond his church, and his church 
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has been glad to have him rather a loan to 
the whole country than their own private 
possession. His church became a fruitful 
mother, so that now twenty-five Congrega- 
tional churches exist in Brooklyn, a worthy 
growth for these fifty years. 

The remaining strength of the Pilgrim 
Church pastor may now be given to the pub- 
lic. We trust he may live long to speak 
much and write much for the inspiration of 
the Church and the country. He came to his 
church broken in health, he thought, not ex- 
pecting to live five years. He has survived 
nearly all his early associates. Of his college 
classmates the venerable Bishop F. D. Hunt- 
ington - still honored _ service. 
There were giants in the old days; there are 
May the breed 


remains in 


giants yet living among us. 
never become extinct. 


The Municipal Elections. 


At the recent municipal elections in San 
Francisco, Albany and ‘Troy, victory was 
won distinctly in the interest of good gov- 
ernment. The announcement of his policy 
by the new Mayor of Baltimore, who was 
elected some months ago but takes office 
now, shows that he intends to use his power 
in strict accord with the principles of civil 
service reform. On the other hand, the 
cause of good government suffered a de- 
plorable New Orleans, and 
Croker’s rule in New York was virtually ap- 
proved by a plurality of 55,000 votes. The 
result in San Francisco is most encouraging. 
A new charter, which had been framed by 
Mayor Phelan and his associates and the 
passage of which had been opposed by the 
Republicans, was about to go into operation. 
It empowers the Mayor to appoint the thirty 
members of the several Commissions, and 
provides that all of the three thousand sub- 
ordinates to be appointed by them must come 
in by competitive examination, conducted 
under civil service rules. Mayor 
Phelan, a Democrat, had been a good Mayor. 
He was renominated and thousands of Re- 
publicans voted for him. His opponent was 
ex-Congressman Horace Davis, who made 
his campaign on national issues, while the 
supporters of Phelan insisted upon the im- 
portance of local questions. Phelan had a 


reverse in 


strict 
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plurality of $8,000, and the ofticial patronage 
which until a short time ago was the source 
of the power of such bosses as Buckley will 
now be distributed in accordance with busi- 
ness principles. Mr. Davis lost some support 
by the admission that he had had a private 
conference with one Kelly, the Republican 
boss, € week before the election. A major- 
ity of the voters knew that the purpose of 
the new charter might be defeated if the 
great power granted by it to the Mayor 
should not be exercised by a trustworthy 
man. The election of a Republican Mayor in 
Albany was caused by a revolt of young 
Democrats against the arbitrary rule of the 
local Democratic leader, who may not de- 
serve to be classed with the bosses, but 
whose rule did not promote good govern- 
ment. In Troy the autocratic power of ex- 
Senator Murphy, who really had been a 
boss, was broken by the election of an in- 
dependent Democrat whom the Republicans 
supported. In both of these cities the peo- 
ple have regained powers which had been 
withheld from them. 

It is refreshing to read the declaration of 
policy made public by Mayor Hayes, of Bal- 
timore: 

“The Police, Fire and School departments 
shall be put upon the merit system, if it is pos- 
sible for me to bring it about. If the politicians 
don’t like it, the politicians and I will part com- 
pany. I have nine school commissioners to ap- 
point. including the president of the board. I 
will guarantee that there shall not be one among 
them who can be touched by the politicians on 
either side. It is little short of a crime for any 
one to allow politics to interfere in any way 
with the education of children. The police must 
be taken out of politics. The members of the 
force should be appointed for life instead of for 
four years. They should have it forcibly im- 
pressed upon them that any participation in 
politics will be met with instant dismissal. I 
have made up my mind to put women on every 
board in which women are interested. There 
should be a woman member of every board con- 
trolling an institution where women are incar- 
cerated or educated. No municipal officer shall 
use his office for the advancement of politics. 


His service shall be given to the city and not, 


to politics. I shal! appoint both Democrats and 
Republicans, and shall expect and require of 
them the very best service. A failure in this 
respect will be justifiable cause for instant re- 
moval.” 


The work of Mayor Hayes will be watched 
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with deep interest by all who realize the im- 
portance of municipal reform. 

The government of New Orleans has fallen 
back into the possession of the ring from 
which it was wrested three years ago, after 
the Mayor had been impeached, forty-two 
indictments against municipal officers had 
been found, and five Councilmen had been 
sent to the penitentiary. At that time the 
tis League, a non-partisan organiza- 
tion, elected Mayor Flower by a majority of 
12,000. The new government enforced civil 
service reform, paid off the ring’s floating 
debt, procured a new charter, and under- 
took the great work of draining the city and 
giving it a sewerage system and a water sup- 
ply. Nearly half of the city has _ been 
drained, and the people have shown their 
confidence in the government by voting at a 
special election to raise by an extra tax $15,- 
000,000 for sewerage and water. The League 
nominated Mayor Flower for another term. 
The old ring, under the name of the Regu- 
lar Democratic party, made a great effort to 
defeat him, procuring the aid of the State 
Government, which exerted all its power to 
crush the reformers. Mayor Flower was 
beaten by 7,500 votes, but the ring will be 
restrained by the object-lessons of the last 
three years, and the public spirit which put 
it down three years ago can be aroused 
again. In this instance, altho the municipal 
had been separated from the State election 
by the new charter, the victors appear to 
have won by an appeal to partisan feeling 
and a use of State and national issues. 

In New York the admissions alone of 
Croker and his lieutenants before the Mazet 
Committee—to say nothing of other testi- 
mony—would have been sufficient to shake 
the boss in his stronghold, if not to dislodge 
him, if the force of the entire investigation 
had not been destroyed in many minds by 
the origin and the partisan and personal mo- 
tive of it. The same inquiry that disclosed 
the foulness of Croker’s government in the 
city also directed attention to the similar 
methods of another boss, ruling in State poli- 
tics, who, it was believed, had caused the 
investigation to be made for the punishment 
of this municipal boss who had thwarted his 
schemes. But if Croker had not been thus 
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assisted by the hostility which Platt excited, 
the enormous power of the Tammany govern- 
ment, with its annual budget of $90,000,000, 
and its distribution of benefits to a host of 
voters through the agency of its perfect or- 
ganization, would probably have saved it at 
the polls. The downfall of Tammany is not 
to be accomplished by such an attack as 
was made this year. The defeat of the or- 
ganization, when it comes, will probably be 
due to its excesses, its extravagance, and the 
alarming cost of its administration, if not to 
some startling example of official corruption. 
Thus eventuaily an opposing majority will 
be created. 





Mr. Foster on the Alaskan 
Boundary. 


In the National Geograpnmc Magazine for 
November there is an important article on 
the Alaskan boundary by Mr. John W. Fos- 
ter, formerly Secretary of State and now a 
member of the Anglo-American High Joint 
Commission. The boundary was fixed by the 
treaty of 1825 between Russia and Great 
Britain, which was the result of the British 
and American protest against the ukase of 
1821, in which Russia virtually claimed ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over the northern Pacific 
Ocean. The recorded history of the ne- 
gotiations shows that it was well understood 
that Russia was to have a continuous strip 
of territory on the mainland around all the 
inlets or arms of the sea. The purpose for 
which the strip was established would have 
been defeated by any provision allowing the 
strip to be broken in any part of its course 
by an inlet extending into British territory. 
Because this was the understanding Great 
Britain obtained for her ships and traders 
access to the coast waters adjoining the strip 
only by express license from Russia. It ap- 
pears that if the revocation of the ukase 
could be obtained in no other way, Great 
Britain was prepared to accept a line even 
100 miles from the coast and six degrees 
east of the present line in Northern Alaska, 
which would have placed the Klondike dis- 
trict in Russian territory. 

Mr. Foster publishes a very interesting se- 
ries of maps, showing how generally the 
boundary, as claimed by this country, has 
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been accepted. We have from him the fol- 
lowing authoritative statement: 

“The United States claims that the boundary 
of the strip is placed 10 marine leagues from the 
coast at all points except at White and Chilkoot 
Passes, and that the strip is an unbroken belt 
of territory on the mainland, following the 
sinuosities of the coast around the inlets of the 
sea. The British claim is that the line follows 
the mountains nearest to the outer shore line 
and crosses not less than ten or twelve arms of the 
sea or inlets, thus breaking the strip of mainland 
into as many different sections, and transferring 
all the water of the bays and inlets to the Brit- 
ish possessions.” : 


After the treaty was signed, there was pub- 
lished by Russia a map in which the bound- 
ary passes around the heads of all the inlets 
and is in full accord with the claim of the 
United States. This map was followed by 
the map makers of England and Canada and 
of the whole world. ‘“ With the exception 
of certain maps published in British Colum- 
bia in and after 1884,’’ Mr. Foster says, “all 
such publications, whether emanating from 
British and Canadian or from disinterested 
foreign sources, from the time the treaty of 
1825 became known up to the meeting of the 
High Joint Commission in 1898 ” were of the 
same character. There was a controversy in 
1839 over the detention of a ship belonging 
to the Hudson Bay Company at Fort Wran- 
gell by the Russian American Company. 
A settlement was negotiated by the two 
Governments, and it involved a lease to the 
Hudson Bay Company of the strip, and all 
the bays and inlets secured to Russia by the 
treaty. The lease was extended until 1865. 
Sir George Simpson, who represented Great 
Britain in negotiating it, testified concerning 
it before a committee of Parliament in 1857, 
using a map in which the strip was distinc- 
tively colored, to show what had been leased. 
In this map, the correctness of which was 
not questioned, and which was published by 
Parliament, the strip is continuous and the 
boundary is carried around all the inlets, in 
conformity with the American claim. Mr. 
Foster cites several decisions to show that 
whenever the British Government or those 
holding interests under it have had occasion 
to express their views as to the strip of terri- 
tory secured to Russia under the treaty of 
1825 they have made it plain that they re- 
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garded it as ap unbroken strip on the main- 
land following around the inlets of the sea. 
It is admitted that the territory in dispute 
has been occupied or held under the sov- 
ereignty of the United States for many years 
without protest or complaint on the part of 
Great Britain or Canada. The British claim 
that the line should cross the inlets, thus 
transferring the greater part of each one to 
British territory, was first made known after 
the assembling of the High Joint Commission 
in August, 1898. 

In his account of the proceedings of the 
Commission Mr. Foster makes public fin- 
portant provisions of the American Commis- 
sioners’ alternative proposition for arbitra- 
tion. The British Commissioners proposed 
arbitration on the basis of the Venezuelan 
agreement. Mr. Foster says: 


“The American Commissioners declined the 
British plan and stated that there was no 
analogy between the present controversy and 
the Venezuelan dispute; that in the latter case 
the occupation of the territory in question had 
from the beginning been followed by the constant 
and repeated protests and objections of Vene- 
zuela, and the controversy was one of long 
standing; but that in the case of the Alaskan 
territory there had been a peaceful and undis- 
puted occupation and exercise of sovereignty 
for more than seventy years, and that no ques- 
tion respecting this occupation and sovereignty 
had been raised by the British Government 
until the present Commission had been created. 
They challenged their British colleagues to cite 
a single instance in history where a subject at- 
tended with such circumstances had been sub- 
mitted to arbitration, and in declining the Brit- 
ish proposition they proposed the plan of set- 
tlement which had been framed by Secretary 
Olney and Sir Julian Pauncefote in 1897. The 
treaty which these two distinguished statesmen 
framed so carefully marked the most advanced 
stage yet attained for the peaceful settlement 
of international questions not susceptible of ad- 
justment by diplomatic negotiation. In that 
convention, drafted with a view to ‘ consecrating 
by treaty the principle of international arbitra- 
tion,” they provided that all such questions 
should be submitted to arbitrators and an um- 
pire, except territorial claims. They recog- 
nized that territorial questions affected so vitally 
the sovereignty and honor of nations that as to 
them a different method was necessary, and 
they provided that these should be submitted 
to a tribunal of three judges of the highest stand- 
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ing in each country, and that a binding decis- 
ion could only be rendered by a vote of five of 
the six judges. The American Commissioners 
embodied this plan in their proposition for the 
settlement of the Alaskan boundary dispute, 
with the modification that a binding decision 
might be rendered by four of the six judges. 
This proposition was rejected by the British 
Commissioners.” 

This publication of the ground of the rejec- 
tion of the Venezuelan terms by our Com- 
missioners, and of the provisions of the 
treaty of 1897, is most timely, and the dis- 
closure of the requirement for a majority 
vote of the six judges removes one of the ob- 
jections to such a tribunal. 





Japanese Courts, 


THE treaties between Japan and the West- 
ern Powers, under which they relinquished 
in her favor their previous rights of extra- 
territorial jurisdiction, went into effect on 
July 17 of this year, and there seems to be 
occasion to fear that the practical working of 
the new régime may not be without some 
friction, if not danger. Before the date men- 
tioned, an American accused of a crime com- 
mitted in Japan could only be tried there be- 
fore a sort of court, organized for the pur- 
pose, at our consulate or legation, and pro- 
ceeding under American law. Now he is 
subject to the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
courts of the country, acting under the Jap- 
anese code. This is modeled closely after 
that given to France by Napoleon I, and 
witheut some of the humane provisions 
which have been introduced there in later 
years.” Under the present French code of 
criminal procedure, for instance, when a per- 
son under arrest on a criminal charge is be- 
ing examined by a magistrate with a view to 
determining whether to hold him for trial or 
not, he has a right to the presence of counsel 
to watch the proceedings. The Japanese 
code does not contain this feature. Another 
incident of the Japanese system which in- 
vites criticism is the power of refusing to 
admit persons under arrest to bail until their 
preliminary examination is completed, and 
of continuing this examination by repeated 
adjournments for weeks and months. To an 
American or Englishman, accustomed to the 
idea that a tender of sufficient bail can al- 
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ways secure an immediate release from ar- 
rest, except in capital cases, such practices 
seem harsh, and if applied to him would cer- 
tainly be a just cause of complaint to his 
Government, and one likely to lead to diplo- 
matic controversies. 

The National Bar Association of Japan, the 
President of which was educated in this 
country, has adopted resolutions in favor of 
a change of procedure which would obviate 
some of these inconveniences or injustices, 
but thus far nothing has been done in this 
direction, owing to inaction on the part of 
the upper house of the Diet. Another session 
of the Diet is soon to open, and it is to be 
hoped that a different policy will be adopted. 

The Western Powers have been willing to 
accord a footing of equality to Japan in re- 
spect to judicial proceedings against foreign- 
ers, because they believed that her system 
of procedure wouid be both fair in form and 
fairly administered. If there should be any 
failure in either of these respects their rela- 
tions to that empire would soon become 
strained, and a single case of oppression to 
an American citizen, under the guise of judi- 
cial process, might affect our people as the 
affair of ‘‘ Jenkins’s Ear” affected English- 
men a hundred and fifty years ago. That 
was by no means ended when Spain had been 
brought to a full account for it. The long 
war to which it led spread over Europe, and 
came at last to change the face of North 
America by driving the French out of it for- 
ever. It is to be hoped that there will be no 
similar incident in Japan, entailing by pos- 
sibility any such political consequences in 
the East. 





A PLFA for continuance of military govern- 
ment in Porto Rico on the ground that the 
people are not ready for civil government is 
made by Major Sharpe, a member of that mili- 
tary government. Doubtless that was to be 
expected. It is natural that those who have 
commission to govern should think that their 
Government is a little better than some other 
government would be. There is no disposi- 
tion to complain of the administration of the 
three generals who have in turn administered 
che civil affairs of Porto Rico since the mid- 
dle of October, 1898. They have given the 
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people a larger measure of freedom, more 
honest and efficient government and better 
laws than any Spanish Gevernor-General 
gave; but, as General Henry once said, mili- 
tary rule is only bridge from a bad to a bet- 
ter administration, and when the exigency 
which caused that rule to be established is 
past, it ought to give way to civil rule. 
Major Sharpe wants military control con- 
tinued because “it cannot fail to secure 
gradual but steady and ultimate assimila- 
tion by the people of our best American 
thought and methods of administration.” 
Very good and very fine; but what is to hin- 
der civil control from accomplishing the same 
object. Are civil officers less competent to 
administer civil affairs than military? This 
would seem to be Major Sharpe’s opinion; for 
he says the establishment of Territorial gov- 
ernment would be the most unfortunate 
measure that could possibly befall the island. 
Perhaps his thought is that Territorial gov- 
ernment means independence. He speaks of 
the The 
Federal Government is not withdrawn from 
a territory, but retains a sufficient measure of 
control. The President appoints and can re- 
move the Governor and all Territorial offi- 
cers; he also appoints the judges. Congress 
has power to annul any act of the Territorial 
Legislature and the departments of the Inte- 
rior, Treasury and Justice have oversight over 
important Territorial matters. Reports of all 
the official acts of the Governor and of the 
laws passed are required to be rendered to 
the Government at Washington. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that Territorial govern- 
ment means liberty to a Territory to do as it 
likes. Under military control the President 
rules through the War Department; under 
the Territorial system the President, through 
appropriate departments and Congress, rules. 
General Davis can do nothing to educate the 
Porto Ricans in American methods that a 
civil Governor could not do. A civil Gov- 
ernor could do some things, possibly, that a 
military Governor could not; he would com- 
mand the support and confidence of the peo- 
ple. who are restive under the military 
régime and want civil government installed 
at once. Congress is not likely to reject their 
plea for the plea of the soldier to have his 
term of office extended. General Henry had 
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ample opportunity as Governor-General to 
ascertain what is best for Porto Rico; and 
in probably the last article he wrote, just 
published in Munsey’s, he urged theimportance, 
not of continuance of military rule, but of ac- 
tion by Congress “ to make the island in re- 
ality part of the United States.” ‘Too 
much,” he wrote, ‘‘cannot be done to restore 
the threatened faith of the gentle people of 
Porto Rico in their new country.” General 
Henry wanted Congress to give the people 
a civil government. 





A FEW days after the recent election in New 
York, Senator Platt announced that it was 
the purpose of the Republican majority in 
the Legislature to pass a bill giving control 
of the police force of the large cities of the 
State to one officer, to be appointed by the 
Governor. Because Governor Roosevelt re- 
garded this project with favor last winter, it 
was generally supposed that it would be ap- 
proved by him now. But it is reported that 
he has revised the opinion which he held last 
year, and that he will not consent to the en- 
actment of any bill ‘“ which destroys the prin- 
ciple of home rule” until the arguments 
which changed his views have been met and 
controverted. The project is not a good one, 
and it should be laid aside. Mr. Platt re- 
marks that it would take the police out of 
politics. It would open the way for making 
the police in all the cities a part of the State 
political machine, and the possibilities in that 
direction can scarcely have escaped the atten- 
tion of so expert a politician. If the State 
should deprive one of its cities of the control 
of its police, it would virtually proclaim a 
failure of local self-government in that city; 
for the police power is perhaps the most im- 
portant of the powers exercised by a self- 
governing community. If the exercise of it 
leaves something to be desired—as in this city 
under the present government—the remedy is 
to be sought in the action of the people them- 
selves, who are taxed to support their police, 
rather than in a transfer of the police power 
to an external agency not responsible to the 
city, against the wish of these taxpayers. 
Good municipal government can be obtained 
most surely by home rule; to reduce the 
measure of local self-government in our cities 
is to take a backward step. Besides, the 
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party which shall undertake to place the po- 
lice of the cities of New York under State 
management will make a costly political 
blunder. 





THE objections made to the agreement with 
the Sultan of the Sulu Islands on the ground 
of his being a polygamist and a slaveholder 
are utterly dishonest and’ purely partisan. 
Who are these people that are so shocked? 
Very few of them are of the men or of the 
party that worked for the abolition of slav- 
ery in this country. They are parading their 
insincere sensibilities purely for political ef- 
fect and they deceive nobody. What would 
they have us do? Should we require the 
Mohammedans of Sulu immediately to dis- 
ecard their extra wives, and make war on 
them if they will not? The idea is ridiculous, 
impracticable. Shall we immediately pro- 
claim all their slaves freed, and fight them 
because they resist? We did not do so at 
home, why should we abroad? These weakly 
critics ought to credit the people with a little 
practical common sense. We will accom- 
plish the reforms in the end. We told our 
Southern slaveholders they ought to free 
their slaves; we will tell the Sulu people the 
same. We waited our opportunity, and when 
the slave States had made war on the nation 
we took the opportunity, after waiting a 
year, to publish a proclamation of emanci- 
pation. We have agreed to continue to this 
Sultan his allowance of a few hundred dol- 
lars a year. That was wise and cheap. Pos- 
sibly not all the other men we pay money to 
are saints. 





THERE are yet uncivilized corners in Ohio. 
Last week a shocking case of lynching oc- 
curred at West Liberty, ten miles north of 
Urbana. A woman was suspected of having 
burnt a barn. The members of the family 
resisted her arrest, but she and two others 
were lodged in jail and charged with arson. 
A masked mob of Ohioans attempted to get 
the keys from the jailer, who made all possi- 
ble resistance, but was overpowered and the 
door was battered, and the three taken out, 
whipped, tarred and feathered and driven 
out of town, and one of them, the woman’s 
father-in-law, is reported to have since died. 
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This is an abominable crime for which no ex- 
cuse can be made. It is a disgrace to the 
whole State of Ohio, where, within a few 
years, another lynching has occurred. Two 
of those attacked were negroes, and we do 
not believe they would have been thus treat- 
ed if they had been white. It shows that 
there is a class of people in Ohio who think 
a negro’s life is less sacred than a white 
man’s. Ohio is a Northern State, the Presi- 
dent’s State, presumably a civilized State, 
and such an offense there is more criminal 
than it would be in States where lynching 
has come to be a regular institution. If the 
authorities do not investigate and punish 
this crime Ohio will be doubly disgraced. 





From old times there have been two ways 
to discuss a sociological or religious problem, 
or to reach a conclusion on almost any sub- 
ject whatever—one the deductive and the 
other the inductive, one the German way 
with the essay on the camel, and the other 
the English. An interesting illustration of 
the former is supplied by the popular Eng- 
lish writer, Mr. W. H. Mallock, in a late es- 
say on “ The Intellectual Future of Catholi- 
cism.” He proves, or seems to prove, with 
great conclusiveness that there is no intel- 
lectual future for Protestantism, by which 
word he says he means Christianity which 
rejects the “ exclusive infallibility of Rome.” 
The argument is, that as Protestantism de- 
pends solely on the authority of the Bible 
and the Primitive Church, its foundations 
have been quite removed. For the modern 
scholarship has learned to judge the Bible 
by the historic sense, and not as an infallible 
book to be absolutely followed as a supreme 
guide; while the same historic sense applied 
to the Apostolic Church shows an evolution 
which began before the disciples separated 
at Jerusalem, and has never ceased, and 
which allows no exclusive authority for the 
Church of the apostolic age above that of 
succeeding ages. If the authority rests, then, 
in the continuous Church, and not in the 
Bible or the Apostolic Church, then there is 
no intellectual future for Protestantism, but 
only for Catholicism. That is a skillful, if 
not wholly new, argument. Now why will 
not Mr. Mallock test his conclusion by the 
inductive argument? Let him investigate the 
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comparative energy with which Protestant 
peoples reject, and Catholic peoples accept, 
the “‘ exclusive infallibility ’’ of Rome. Then 
let him compare the intellectual activity, and 
literary and scholarly output, of the two 
classes of peoples; then their comparative 
growth and power, the product of their intel- 
lectual activity; and let him reach a conclu- 
sion where the greater intellectual present or 
future lies. Perhaps he will find that there 
is some flaw in his premise or deduction. 
‘Inner consciousness ’’ has value, but outer 
observation must check its results. 





....Itis a big sum that Hampton Institute 
asks, a million dollars, for endowment, but it 
deserves liberal support. And so do a dozen 
other institutions, some of them of higher 
grade, tho they may have fewer pupils. 
There are some institutions for negro educa- 
tion seeking support in the North that do not 
deserve encouragement. Perhaps it may be 
too much to ask that a black list be made of 
such schools for enlightenment of benevolent 
people, but why can we not have a small 
white list? It would include about all the 
schools supported by the leading Freedmen 
societies, and a few independent ones. 


....We have been criticised for doubting 
the authenticity of a manuscript at Mosul, 
by the new Syrian Patriarch of Antioch. 
Ephrem Rahmani, describing the organiza- 
tion of the Christian Church in the second 
century. We heave been told that Ephrem 
Rahmani is “a great savant and Oriental- 
ist,” worthy of all confidence. Perhaps so, 
but, simply, we never heard of him before as 
a scholar. He is not known in the catalogs 
of current Oriental writers. But we shall 
soon get further information about this dis- 
covery, which is important if true. 


....John D. Spreckels says the money 
spent in fighting in the Philippines might 
have been better spent on irrigation in the 
Western States. Yes, but it would not have 
been so spent, not a penny of it. 


...-The bubonic plague has_ actually 
reached New York harbor, on a ship from 
Brazil, but with it shut off from land the 
city is as safe as if the ship were still in mid- 
ocean. No one need be alarmed, 
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The Baptist Congress. 
By Norman Fox, D.D. 


“Tne Baptist Congress for the Discussion 
of Current Questions” evidently has a rec- 
ognized mission, and is to be a permanence. 
The Baptists have always had a good num- 
ber of public gatherings, local and general, 
and when this new series was suggested it 
was a fair question whether still another or- 
ganization was needed. But it was felt by 
some that there were questions which must 
be faced which could not be properly dis- 
cussed in existing organizations. It was 
necessary to admit that the Baptist body 
with all its knowledge did not know every- 
thing, that the Baptist denomination, like the 
Church of Rome, might not be infallible, and 
therefore that when some of their company 
said that in Baptist circles there was error 
on this point, or that the declaration might 
be true, it was felt that in the interests of 
truth there should be a platform where any 
question might be fully discussed, where it 
would be possible to “ prove ” and examine 
things, even “all things.” Many were fear- 
ful as to the efforts of allowing a free dis- 
cussion of all ecclesiastical and theological 
questions, and the ‘“‘ Congress” has had bit- 
ter opponents. The cost of maintaining it 
has been great in money, also in the time 
and labor of busy men. But the institution 
has lived to hold its seventeenth annual 
meeting, and it never was on so solid a basis 
aus at present. It has been claimed that in 
not one of the other evangelical denomina- 
tions is there so broad a liberty of thought 
as in Baptist circles, and the freedom of ex- 
pression which prevails in Baptist ranks may 
largely be attributed to the fact of the ex- 
istence of this Congress platform where each 
man is permitted and encouraged to state 
the truth just as it appears to him. : 

The people of Pittsburg gave to the Con- 
gress a noble welcome. The addresses of 
welcome by Chancellor W. J. Holland, of the 
Western University of Pennsylvania, and 
L, ©. Barnes, D.D., pastor of the Fourth 


Avenue Baptist Church, were more than 
merely formal. There were men in attend- 
ance from Massachusetts, Missouri, South 
Carolina and Ontario, and the people of the 
immediate locality were present in good 
force. It-is noteworthy that of the twenty- 
two appointed writers and speakers—almost 
every one of them residing at a great dis- 
tance—not one failed to be present. The 
meetings were presided over by President D. 
B. Purinton, of Denison University, Ohio, 
and the Hon. Francis J. Torrance, of Al- 
legheny, Pa. And as on former occasions 
the success of the meeting was largely due 
to the efficient services of the secretary of 
the Congress. T. A. K. Gessler, D.D., of 
Lake Hopatcong, N. J. 

The subject for consideration at the open- 
ing session was ‘“ The Resurrection of the 
Body.” The writers were Prof. Jas. Ten 
Broeke, Ph.D., of MacMaster University, 
Toronto, and Norman Fox, of Morristown, 
N. J., the appointed speakers being the Rev. 
Walter Calley, of Boston, and H. C. Apple- 
garth, of Cleveland. The Rev. Geo. H. 
Trapp, of Braddock, Pa., closed the debate 
as a volunteer speaker. Both modified and 
ancient theories were presented with much 
force, the doctrine that the rising from the 
dead is but the assumption by the soul of a 
spiritual body being met by the fact that 
Paul speaks of the rising again as yet to 
come, a declaration which can refer to noth- 
ing less than the raising of the body which 
was laid in the grave. 

The topic for discussion on Tuesday even- 
ing was “ The Improvement of Theological 
Instruction.” O. P. Eaches, D.D., whom the 
Baptists of New Jersey recognize as a 
leader among them, read a paper of singular 
clearness and vigor of common sense, and 
the other paper by Robert MacDonald, D.D., 
the brilliant pastor of the Washington Ave- 
nue Baptist Church in Brooklyn, was one 
which by its fearless radicalism and forci- 
ble diction stirred the audience as one is sel- 
dom moved. The appointed speakers were 
Prof, E, B, Pollard, of Columbian Univer- 
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sity in Washington, D. C., and the Rev. F. C. 
Woods, pastor of the Baptist Church at Up- 


land, Pa., near Philadelphia, where Crozer 


Theological Seminary is located. These were 
followed by Dr. Geo. F. Horr, editor of The 
Watchman, of Boston, as a volunteer speaker. 

The question, “ What Constitutes Denom- 
inational Loyalty 7” gave a breezy discus- 
sion on Wednesday afternoon. J. T. Chris- 
tian, D.D., a stalwart Southern Baptist, of 
Louisville, Ky., gave one of the papers, and 
that independent thinker, A. S. Hobart, D.D., 
of Yonkers, read the other. The appointed 
speakers were the Rev. Emory W. Hunt, of 
Toledo, a graceful and forcible platform 
orator, and Prof. S. C. Mitchell, Ph.D., of 
Richmond College, Va., whose address was 
in some respects the striking feature of the 
aiternoon, a fearlessly radical and an in- 
spiring speaker. Dr. Goodspeed, professor 
of Systematic Theology in MacMaster Hall, 
Toronto, followed with a ten-minutes’ speech, 
which while good humored was incisive. It 
was plain that while Baptists are firm in 
their adherence to their fundamental prin- 
ciples they will exercise great freedom in de- 
fining them. 

On Wednesday evening was considered the 
question so very appropriate for a manufac- 
turing region like Western Pennsylvania, 
* What is the Duty of the Church in Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Laboring Man ?” 
The Rey. Geo. R. Robbins, of Cincinnati, 
and President L. D. Lodge, of Limestone 
College, South Carolina, presented papers, 
while the appointed speakers were the Rev. 
It. A. Vose, of Owego, and T. Edwin Brown, 
D.D., of Franklin, Pa. They were followed 
in ten-minute speeches by T. A. K. Gessler, 
of New Jersey, and the Rev. D. C. White, of 
Jeannette, Pa., the pastor of a church made 
up of laboring people. The subject was vig- 
orously but soberly discussed. The address 
of Dr. Brown, who is known as an able 
writer on social topics, was one of remark- 
able power and incisive common sense. 

“Is there a Place for Authoritative Creeds 
in Religion ?”’ was the question for the first 
session on Thursday. The first paper was 
by the Rev. Samuel Zane Batten, of Morris- 
town, N. J., whose recent work, ‘The New 
Citizenship,” the prize volume of the Amer- 
ican Sunday School Union, gives a setting 
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forth of a new practical religion to cote: 
spond with a new theology. The second pa- 
per by H. M. Sanders, D.D., pastor of the 
Madison Avenue Baptist Church, New York, 
Was one of brilliancy and power such as is 
seldom laid before any audience. These were 
followed by addresses from the Rey. Howard 
L. Jones, of the Baptist Church of the 
Epiphany, New York, and the Rev. John R. 
Brown, of the Olive Street Baptist Church, 
IxXansas City, Mo., two of the younger men 
of the denomination, bat men of platform 
power. On this as on the other topics there 
is lack of space to give the terms of the de- 
bate. 

At the closing session on Thursday after- 
noon the theme, “ The Priesthood of All Be- 
lievers,”’ was treated by the Rev. C. H. 
Pendleton, of Mount Holly, N. J., and George 
EK. Rees, D.D., of Philadelphia. Closing 
words were spoken by the Hon. F. J. Tor- 
rance, the Chairman, by Dr. Horr, of Boston, 
for the General Committee, by Dr. Stanton, 
of Allegheny, for the Local Committee, and 
by the Rev. C. H. Dodd, of Newark, N. J., 
for the Executive Committee. 

The Pittsburg session adds another to the 
successful gatherings of the Baptist Con- 
gress. The whole history of the institution 
has been a success, and it plainly has an im- 
portant future. 

A pleasant episode of the week was a visit 
by invitation to the Carnegie Iron Works at 
Homestead, and an elegant luncheon at one 
of the hotels, all being the hospitality of an 
unknown friend, who it may be suspected 
was H. K. Porter, Esq. 


Morristown, N, J 





Resignation of Dr. Richard 
Salter Storrs. 


AFTER fifty-three years in the pastorate of 
the Church of the Pilgrims, on the anniver- 
sary day of his installation, Dr. Storrs has 
tendered his resignation. It was on Novem- 
ber 19th, 1846, that he came to Brooklyn, N. 
Y., from Brookline, Mass., and from that day 
he has been in constant service. Of late 
years he has felt the strain upon his physical 
system, and the loss of his wife two years 
ago told. heavily upon him. At the time of 
the International Congregational Council he 
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was requested to give the address on foreign 
missions, but declined, feeling unequal to the 
task. The sudden death of Dr. Lamson, his 
successor in the presidency of the American 
Board, turned all eyes again to him, and he 
yielded to what seemed to him duty. The 
fatigue made him peculiarly sensitive, and a 
cold taken soon after he has not been able 
to shake off, so that he has not occupied the 
pulpit for several weeks. Realizing that, at 
the age of seventy-eight, he cannot hope to 
rally as if he were younger, he decided to 
present to the church his resignation in a 
letter, which we print in full below. While 
the church are greatly grieved at the loss 
they realize the situation, and will accept the 
decision. It is considered probable that Dr. 
Storrs will be appointed pastor emeritus and 
that the church will look soon for an active 
pastor. There will, however, be no haste in 
the matter, and Dr. Storrs’s son-in-law, Dr. 
Kk. B. Coe, it is expected, will occupy the 
pulpit for the present. 


DR. STORRS’S LETTER. 


l'o the Officers and Members of the Church and 
Congregation of the Church of the Pilgrims: 


My DrEARLY LOVED FRIENDS: 


You will fully understand, I know, the keen 
regret with which, for the first time in many 
years, I find myself unable to conduct our com- 
mon joyful worship on this day, specially en- 
deared to us as recalling the beginning of our 
long union as Pastor and People. Shadows of 
the past beset me thickky as I write, but, thank 
70d! they are not shadows somber and sadden- 
ing, but full of beauty and prophecy under the 
light shining from above. 

It is, as you know, more than fifty-four years 
since I entered on the public ministry of the 
Gospel, in October, 1845. For fifty-three of 
these years, since November 19th, 1846, it 
has been my singular happiness to be the sole 
Pastor of this distinguished church, without as- 
sociate or assistant, except as honored Brothers 
in the ministry have successively supervised our 
fruitful mission work in the chapel, and have 
otherwise rendered occasional important serv- 
ice. Continuing health on my part, with your 
continuing kindness, and with the constant fa- 
vor of God toward us, have made this long ac 
tive pastorate possible. 

In the last two years, however, since the 
great sorrow, of which you know, broke sud- 
denly into my life--I have been not infrequently 
aware that the self-renewing force, mental and 
physical, in which I had before rejoiced, had 
been seriously diminished, so that duties, at 
home and abroad, always till then delightful, 


were becoming laborious, while especially the 
initiative and stimulating impulse of the Pastor 
in chureh activities, constituting perhaps. his 
most important functon, was plainly beginning 
to surpass my strength. A recent unexpected 
lapse of nervous force and physical vigor, shut- 
ting me in my room at the outset of a season to 
which I had joyfully looked forward, and for 
which I had made ample summer preparation, 
has shown me yet more distinctly than before 
how closely I had been treading in previous 
months on the limits of my capacity for service. 

It has thus become apparent to me, under 
these admonitions, that, on this anniversary, be- 
fore any further warning of weakness, I ought 
to resign into your hands the pastoral office 
which your fathers and grandfathers so long 
ago committed to me, and in the fulfilment of 
whose. duties has been hitherto the gladness of 
my life. I do, therefore, hereby so resign it; 
and ask you promptly and cheerfully to accept 
the resignation, and to unite with me in what- 
ever measures may be needed to ratify and com- 
plete it. 

Beyond this release from duties which are 
evidently ere long to be impossible for me, I de- 
sire, my dear friends, to leave everything con- 
cerning our future relations entirely in your 
hands. If it should be your united desire that 
I remain connected with the church as its Pas- 
tor Emeritus—ready to perform any desired oc- 
casional services, while wholly freed from gen- 
eral responsibility-——I shall cordially accept that 
arrangement. If, on the other hand, it shall 
seem to you wiser, as easily it may, that my re- 
lation to the church be henceforth only that of 
a private member, leaving to him who shall 
come after me a position wholly unembarrassed 
by any remaining official character in myself, I 
shall fully accept your thought concerning it 
and sympathetically approve your action. My 
only desire is that the Master’s work shall con- 
tinue to be done here as we together have striven 
to do it amid. the changing environments of the 
past; that under a leader of earnest faith and 
unworn vigor, in whom your hearts shall safely 
trust, and on whom God’s blessing shall abide, 
the church which we have together loved and 
served may face with new consecration the 
many duties, and front without fear the many 
problems to be encountered in years to come. It — 
is not for me longer to lead in its collective 
movement, to put needed energy into its ever- 
enlarging work, to guide it through or over the 
swells of influence, adverse or helpful to the 
Gospel, which are to surround it, or to try to 
make it an ever-fresh power for beauty and 
welfare in the city. I have had my long and 
happy term of service, and for it am profoundly 
grateful. It is for the younger now to take up 
the work which I gladly, though sadly, must 
lay down. But minor offices will still, I hope, 
remain possible for me; and whatsoever I can 
do, in private or public, for your Christian wel- 
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This is an abominable crime for which no ex- 
cuse can be made. It is a disgrace to the 
whole State of Ohio, where, within a few 
years, another lynching has occurred. Two 
of those attacked were negroes, and we do 
not believe they would have been thus treat- 
ed if they had been white. It shows that 
there is a class of people in Ohio who think 
a negro’s life is less sacred than a white 
man's. Ohio is a Northern State, the Presi- 
dent's State, presumably a civilized State, 
and such an offense there is more criminal 
than it would be in States where lynching 
has come to be a regular institution. If the 
authorities do not investigate and punish 
this crime Ohio will be doubly disgraced. 





From old times there have been two ways 
to discuss a soviological or religious problem, 
or to reach a conclusion on almost any sub- 
ject whatever—one the deductive and the 
other the inductive, one the German way 
with the essay on the camel, and the other 
the English. An interesting illustration of 
the former is supplied by the popular Eng- 
lish writer, Mr, W. H. Mallock, in a late es- 
say on “ The Intellectual future of Catholi- 
cism.” He proves, or seems to prove, with 
great conclusiveness that there is no intel- 
lectual future for Protestantism, by which 
word he says he means Christianity which 
rejects the “ exclusive infallibility of Rome.” 
The argument is, that as Protestantism de- 
pends solely on the authority of the Bible 
and the Primitive Church, its foundations 
have been quite removed. For the modern 
scholarship has learned to judge the Bible 
by the historic sense, and not as an infallible 
book to be absolutely followed as a supreme 
‘guide; while the same historic sense applied 
to the Apostolic Church shows an evolution 
which began before the disciples separated 


at Jerusalem, and has never ceased, and . 


which allows no exclusive authority for the 
Church of the apostolic age above that of 
succeeding ages. If the authority rests, then, 
in the continuous Church, and not {1 the 


Bible or the Apostolic Church, then there is* 


no intellectual future for Protestantism, but 
only for Catholicism. That is a skillful, if 
not wholly new, argument. Now why will 
not Mr. Mallock test his conclusion by the 
inductive argument? Let him investigate the 
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comparative energy with which Protestant 
peoples reject, and Catholic peoples accept, 
the “ exclusive infallibility " of Rome. Then 
let him compare the intellectual activity, and 
literary and scholarly output, of the two 
classes of peoples; then thelr comparative 
growth and power, the product of their intel 
lectual activity; and let him reach a concly 
sion where the greater intellectual present or 
future lies. Perhaps he will find that there 
is some flaw in his premise or deduction 
“ inner consciousness “ has value, but outer 
observation must check its results. 


.... It is a big sum that Hampton Lastitute 
asks, a million dollars, for endowment, but it 
deserves liberal support. And so do a dozen 
other institutions, some of them of higher 
grade, tho they may have fewer pupils. 
There are some institutions for negro educa- 
tion seeking support in the North that do not 
deserve encouragement, Perhaps it may be 
too much to ask that a black list be made of 
such schools for enlightenment of benevolent 
people, but why can we not have a small 
white list? It would include about all the 
schools supported by the leading Freedmen 
societies, and a few independent ones. 


....We have been criticised for doubting 
the authenticity of a manuscript at Mosul, 
by the new Syrian Patriarch of Antioch, 
Ephrem Rahmani, describing the organiza- 
tion of the Christian Church in the second 
century. We heve been told that Ephrem 
Rahmani is “a great savant and Oriental- 
ist,” worthy of all confidence. Perhaps 80, 
but, simply, we never heard of him before as 
a scholar. He is not known in the catalogs 
of current Oriental writers. But we shall 
soon get further information about this dis- 
covery. which is important if true. : 


....John D. Spreckels says the money 
spent in fighting in the Philippines might 
have been better spent on irrigation in the 
Western States. Yes, but it would not have 
been so spent, not a penny of it. 


....The bubonic plague has _ actually 
reached New York harbor, on a ship from 
Brazil, but with it shut off from land the 
city is as safe as if the ship were still in mid- 
ocean. No one need be alarmed, 
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The Baptist Congress. 


By Norman Fox, D.D. 

‘Tue Baptist Congress for the Discussion 
of Current Questions" evidently has a rec- 
oguised mission, and is to be a permanence. 
The Baptiats have always had a good num- 
ber of public gatherings, local and general, 
and when this new series was suggested it 
was a falr question whether still another or- 
ganization was needed, But it was felt by 
swoime that there were questions which must 
be faced which could not be properly dis- 
cussed in existing organizations. It was 


necessary to admit that the Baptist body 
with all its knowledge did not know every- 
thing, that the Baptist denomination, like the 
Church of Rome, might not be infallible, and 
therefore that when some of their company 
said that in Baptist circles there was error 
on this point, or that the declaration might 


be true, it was felt that in the interests of 
truth there should be a platform where any 
question might be fully discussed, where it 
would be possible to “ prove ” and examine 
things, even “all things.” Many were fear- 
ful as to the efforts of allowing a free dis- 
cussion of all ecclesiastical and theological 
questions, and the “‘ Congress’ has had bit- 
ter opponents. The cost of maintaining it 
has been great in money, also in the time 
and labor of busy men. But the institution 
has lived to hold its seventeenth annual 
meeting, and it never was on so solid a basis 
as at present. It has been claimed that in 
not one of the other evangelical denomina- 
tions is there so broad a liberty of thought 
as in Baptist circles, and the freedom of ex- 
pression which prevails in Baptist ranks may 
largely be attributed to the fact of the ex- 
istence of this Congress platform where each 
man is permitted and encouraged to state 
the truth just as it appears to him. 

The people of Pittsburg gave to the Con- 
gress a noble welcome. The addresses of 
welcome by Chancellor W. J. Holland; of the 
Western University of Pennsylvania, and 
lL. C, Barnes, D.D., pastor of the Fourth 


Avenue Baptist Church, were more than 
merely formal. There were men in attend 
ance from Massachusetis, Missouri, South 
Carolina and Ontario, and the people of the 
immediate locality were present in good 
force. It is noteworthy that of the twenty. 
two appointed writers and speakers almost 
every one of them residing at a great dis 
tance—not one failed to be present. The 
meetings Were presided over by President D. 
B. Purinton, of Denison University, Obie, 
and the Hon. Francis J. Torrance, of Al 
legheny, Pa. And as on former occasions 
the success of the meeting was largely due 
to the efficient services of the secretary of 
the Oongress. T. A. K. Gessiler, D.D., of 
Lake Hopatcong, N. J. 

The subject for consideration at the open- 
ing session was “The Resurrection of the 
Body.” The writers were Prof. Jas, Ten 
Broeke, Ph.D., of MacMaster University, 
Toronto, and Norman Fox, of Morristown, 
N. J., the appointed speakers being the Rey. 
Walter Calley, of Boston, and H. C. Apple- 
garth, of Cleveland. The Rey. Geo. H. 
Trapp, of Braddock, Pa., closed the debate 
as a volunteer speaker. Both modified and 
ancient theories were presented with much 
force, the doctrine that the rising from the 
dead is but the assumption ‘by the soul of a 
spiritual body being met by the fact that 
Paul speaks of the rising again as yet to 
come, a declaration which. can refer to noth- 
ing less than the raising of the body which 
was laid in the grave. 

The topic for discussion on Tuesday even- 
ing was “The Improvement of Theological 
Instruction.” O. P. Eaches, D.D., whom the 
Baptists of New Jersey recognize as a 
leader among them, read a paper of singular 
clearness and vigor of common sense, and 
the other paper by Rebert MacDonald, D.D., 
the brilliant pastor of the Washington Ave- 
nue Baptist Church in Brooklyn, was one 
which by its fearless radicalism and forci- 
ble diction stirred the audience as one is sel- 
dom moved. The appointed speakers were 
Prof, E, B, Pollard, of Columbian Univer- 
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sity in Washington, D.C., ad the Rev. F. C. 
Woods, pastor of the Baptist Church at Up- 
land, Pa., near Philadelphia, where Crozer 
Theological Seminary is located. These were 
followed by Dr. Geo, E. Horr, editor of The 
Watchman, of- Boston, as a volunteer speaker. 

The question, ‘‘What Constitutes Denom- 
inational Loyalty 7?” gave a breezy discus- 
sion on Wednesday afternoon. J. T. Chris- 
tian, D:D., a stalwart Southern Baptist, of 
Louisville, Ky., gave one of the papers, and 
that independent thinker, A. S. Hobart, D.D., 
of Yonkers, read the other. The appointed 
speakers were the Rev. Emory W. Hunt, of 
Toledo, a graceful and forcible platform 
orator, and Prof. S. C. Mitchell, Ph.D., of 
Richmond College, Va., whose address was 
iu some respects the striking feature of the 
afternoon, a fearlessly radical and an in- 
, spiring speaker. Dr. Goodspeed, professor 
of Systematic Theology in MacMaster Hall, 
Toronto, followed with a ten-minutes’ speech, 
which while good humored was incisive. It 
was plain that while Baptists are firm in 
their adherence to their fundamental prin- 
ciples they will exercise great freedom in de- 
fining them. 

On Wednesday evening was considered the 
question so very appropriate for a manufac- 
turing region like Western Pennsylvania, 
** What is the Duty of the Church in Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Laboring Man ?” 
The Rey. Geo. R. Robbins, of Cincinnati, 
and President L. D. Lodge, of Limestone 
College, South Carolina, presented papers, 
while the appointed speakers were the Rev. 
lh. A. Vose, of Owego, and T. Edwin Brown, 
D.D., of Franklin, Pa. They were followed 
in ten-minute speeches by T. A. K. Gessler, 
of New Jersey, and the Rev. D. C. White, of 
Jeannette, Pa., the pastor of a church made 
up of laboring people. The subject was vig- 
orously but soberly discussed. The address 
of Dr. Brown, who is known as an able 
writer on social topics, was one of remark- 
able power and incisive common sense. 

“Ts there a Place for Authoritative Creeds 
in Religion ?’’ was the question for the first 
session on Thursday. The first paper was 
by the Rey. Samuel Zane Batten, of Morris- 
town, N. J., whose recent work, “ The New 
Citizenship,” the prize volume of the Amer- 
jean Sunday School Union, gives a setting 
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forth of a new practical religion to corre. 
spond with a new theology. The second pa. 
per by H. M. Sanders, D.D., pastor of the 
Madison Avenue Baptist Church, New York, 
was one of brilliancy and power such as is 
seldom laid before any audience. These were 
followed by addresses from the Rev. Howard 
L. Jones, of the Baptist Church of the 
Epiphany, New York, and the Rev. John R. 
Brown, of the Olive Street Baptist Church, 
Kkansas City, Mo., two of the younger men 
of the denomination, but men of platform 
power. On this as on the other topics there 
is lack of space to give the terms of the de- 
bate. 

At the closing session on Thursday after- 
noon the theme, “‘ The Priesthood of All Be- 
lievers,” was treated by the Rev. C. H. 
Pendleton, of Mount Holly, N. J., and George 
E. Rees, D.D., of Philadelphia. Closing 
words were spoken by the Hon. F. J. Tor- 
rance, the Chairman, by Dr. Horr, of Boston, 
for the General Committee, by Dr. Stanton, 
of Allegheny, for the Local Committee, and 
by the Rev. C. H. Dodd, of Newark, N. J., 
for the Executive Committee. 

The Pittsburg session adds another to the 
successful gatherings of the Baptist Con- 
gress. The whole history of the institution 
has been a success, and it plainly has an im- 
portant future. 

A pleasant episode of the week was a visit 
by invitation to the Carnegie Iron Works at 
Homestead, and an elegant luncheon at one 
of the hotels, all being the hospitality of an 
unknown friend, who it may be suspected 
was H. K. Porter, Esq. 


Morristown, N. J 





Resignation of Dr. Richard 
Salter Storrs. 


AFTER fifty-three years in the pastorate of 
the Church of the Pilgrims, on the anniver- 
sary day of his installation, Dr. Storrs has 
tendered his resignation. It was on Noven- 
ber 19th, 1846, that he came to Brooklyn, N. 
Y., from Brookline, Mass., and from that day 
he has been in constant service. Of late 
years he has felt the strain upon his physical 
system, and the loss of his wife two years 
ago told heavily upon him. At the time of 
the International Congregational Council he 
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was requested to give the address on foreign 
missions, but declined, feeling unequal to the 
task. The sudden death of Dr. Lamson, his 
successor in the presidency of the American 
Board, turned all eyes again to him, and he 
yielded. to what seemed to him duty. The 
fatigue made him peculiarly sensitive, and a 
cold taken soon after he has not been able 
to shake off, so that he has not occupied the 
pulpit for several weeks. Realizing that, at 
the age of seventy-eight, he cannot hope to 
rally as if he were younger, he decided to 
present to the church his resignation in a 
letter, which we print in full below. While 
the church are greatly grieved at the loss 
they realize the situation, and will accept the 
decision. It is considered probable that Dr. 
Storrs will be appointed pastor emeritus and 
that the church will look soon for an active 
pastor. There will, however, be no haste in 
the matter, and Dr. Storrs’s son-in-law, Dr. 
Kk. B. Coe, it is expected, will occupy the 
pulpit for the present. 


DR. STORRS’S LETTER. 


l'o the Officers and Members of the Church and 

Congregation of the Church of the Pilgrims: 
My DEARLY LOVED FRIENDS: 

You will fully understand, I know, the keen 
regret with which, for the first time in many 
years, I find myself unable to conduct our com- 
mon joyful worship on this day, specially en- 
deared to us as recalling the beginning of our 
long union as Pastor and People. Shadows of 
the past beset me thickly as I write, but, thank 
God! they are not shadows somber and sadden- 
ing. but full of beauty and prophecy under the 
light shining from above. 

It is, as you know, wore than fifty-four years 
since 1 entered on the public ministry of the 
Gospel, in October, 1845. For fifty-three of 
these years, since. November 19th, 1846, it 
has been my singular happiness to be the sole 
Pastor of this distinguished church, without as- 
sociate or assistant, except as honored Brothers 
in the ministry have successively supervised our 
fruitful mission work in the chapel, and have 
otherwise rendered oceasional important serv- 
ice. Continuing health on my part, with your 
continuing kindness, and with the constant fa- 
vor of God toward us, have made this long ac- 
tive pastorate possible. 

In the, last two years, however, since the 
great sorrow, of which you know, broke sud- 
denly into my life—-I have been not infrequently 
aware that the self-renewing force, mental and 
physical, in which I had before rejoiced, had 
been seriously diminished, so that duties, at 
home and abroad, always till then delightful, 
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were becoming laborious, while especially the 
initiative and stimulating impulse of the Pastor 
in church activities, constituting perhaps his 
most important functon, was plainly beginning 
to surpass my strength. A recent unexpected 
lapse of nervous force and physical vigor, shut- 
ting me in my room at the outset of a season to 
which I had joyfully looked forward, and for 
which I had made ample summer preparation, 
has shown me yet more distinctly than before 
how closely I had been treading in previous 
months on the limits of my capacity for service. 
It has: thus become apparent to me, under 
these admonitions, that, on this anniversary, be- 
fore any further warning of weakness, I ought 
to resign into your hands the pastoral office 
which your fathers and grandfathers so long 
ago committed to me, and in the fulfilment of 
whose duties has been hitherto the gladness of 
my life. I do, therefore, hereby. so resign it; 
and ask you promptly and cheerfully to accep 
the resignation, and to unite with me in what 
ever measures may .be needed to ratify and com 
plete it. : 
Beyond this release from duties which a 
evidently ere long to be impossible for me, I d 
sire, my dear friends, to leave everything con 
cerning our future relations entirely in your 
hands. If it should be your united desire that 
I remain connected with the church as its Pas- 
tor Emeritus—ready to perform any desired oc- 
casional services, while wholly freed from gen- 
eral responsibility—I shall cordially accept that 
arrangement. If, on the other hand, it shall 
seem to you wiser, as easily it may, that my re- 
lation to the church be henceforth only that of 
a private member, leaving to him who shall 
come after me a position wholly unembarrassed 
by any remaining official character in myself, I 
shall fully accept your thought concerning it 
and sympathetically approve your action. My 
only desire is that the Master’s work shall con- 
tinue to be done here as we together have striven 
to do it amid the changing environments of the 
past; that under a leader of earnest faith and 
unworn vigor, in whom your hearts shall safely 
trust, and on whom God’s blessing shall abide, 
the church which we have together loved and 
served may face with new consecration the 
many duties, and front without fear the many 
problems to be encountered in years to come. It 
is not for me longer to lead in its collective 
movement, to put needed energy into its ever- 
enlarging work, to guide it through or over the 
swells of influence, adverse or helpful to the 
Gospel, which are to surround it, or to try to 
make it an ever-fresh power for beauty and 
welfare in the city. I have had my long and 
happy term of service, and for it am profoundly 
grateful. It is for the younger now to take up 
the work which I gladly, though sadly,’ must 
lay down. But minor offices will still, I hope, 
remain possible for me; and whatsoever IT can 
do, in private or public, for your Christian wel- 
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fare, for the furtherance of the truth here,; or 
elsewhere, or for the honor of our King, will be 
gladly, gratefully, spontaneously done. 

They are’ beautiful years—in not a few ways 
they have been, I trust, years fruitful of good— 
on which from this present anniversary we to- 
gether look back. A harmony more complete 
than ours, from the outset on, can hardly any- 
where have been known; opportunities for good 
work have opened liberally around us, and a 
spirit to match them has in good measure been 
granted to us. It may not immodestly be said, 
I am sure, that the influence of the church has 
widely surpassed its local limits. If clouds and 
darkness have at any time been round about it, 
the Divine luster has always afterward appeared, 
as the clear shining after rain. If removals 
from our circle have been many, of those 
parted from us by distance or by death, we are 
often tenderly reminded of the affection main- 
tained toward the church by those tarrying on 
earth, we cannot but be sure that it is with 
prayer and song remembered on high. 

More even than ever before do I thank God 
to-day for His grace, which called me so early 
into the ministry of His Son. I thank Him for 
His kindness, which has never failed from that 
hour to this. I thank you, with all my heart, 
dear friends, for the loving confidence and the 
continued generous co-operation, with which you 
have sustained and reinforced my ministry. I 
thank all our churches, in. the city and in the 
land, for the wide opportunities which they have 
given me to declare what has been to me the 
Divine Message. My heart glows in the mem- 
ory of the beautiful and beloved gone before us 
into the heavens, in the hope of the future com- 
munion renewed and perfected on high. If to- 
day were offered to me the choice of a pathway 
in life the most alluring and rewarding, I should 
choose none other than that which has been 
given, me—the pathway of a Christian pastor, 
joyfully trying to bring to men the grace and 
glory of the Lord’s gospel. If the choice of any 
place for Christian labor were again set before 
me, I could choose no other than this city, so 
long the object of my joyful affection and pride, 
than this church in which my heart’s life has 
so tenderly and so deeply been garnered up. 

May God still have us in His holy keeping till 
the end of life on earth has come, and then open 
to us in His unspeakable grace the gates of the 
Immortal Temple; and unto Him be all the 
praise ! 

Most affectionately, your Pastor. 
RicHarp S. Storrs. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., November 19th, 1899. 





Dr. Maltbie D. Babcock, who 
has been called to the pas- 
torate of the Brick Presby- 
terian Church in this city to sueceed Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke, has announced his resig- 


New York 
Presbyterians 


The Independent 


nation of the Brown Mémorial Church in 
Baltimore and lis acceptance of the call to 
New York. In making’ the statement to his 
own chtrch he said that he could not escape 
the conviction that it was his duty to give 
himself td God's work iti this city; and altho 
the days that had passed had been the Hard- 
est he had ever lived as a minister, hé could 
not avoid what seemed to him obligation, 
altho he repudiates the statements credited 
to him by the daily press as quoted last week. 
He sets no date for leaving that church, and 
wishes the pastoral relations to remain un- 
disturbed for the present while he does all 
he can to help them find some one to take 
his place, which it is reported may cover 
some months. Similarly in this city Dr. Van 
Dyke sets no time for his leaving the church, 
and it may be that he will remain with it for 
some motiths yet. In the méeting of the 
New York Presbytery this last week a re- 
port was presented by the committee in- 
trusted with the McGiffert case, which it is 
understood merely set forth the fact that the 
Professor had declined to withdraw from the 
Church. There were papers presented by 
Drs. H. A. Johnston, Francis Brown and 
Henry Van Dyke, all of which from some- 
what different standpoints, it is reported, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Presbytery 
should report to the Assembly that it con- 
sidered it unadvisable to press the matter to 
a heresy trial. The whole matter was de- 
ferred to the December meeting. The ses- 
sion of the Fifth Avenue Church has at last 
recommended for the pastorate the Rev. G. 
Campbell Morgan, of London, who has been 
so prominent at Northfield. “There was 
strong opposition to him, however, in the ses- 
sion and probably will be in the church. He 
is a strong preacher but his denominationai 
history, he having been a Baptist and being 
now a Congregationalist, is felt by some to 
be not in harmony with the needs of the lead- 
ing Presbyterian Church in this country. 





How shall adult church 
members and attend- 
ants gain access to real- 
ly helpful spiritual literature? The Sundéy 
school library, as at present organized, 
is chiefly adapted to children, and the re- 
sult is that adults see very little of such 


A Gospel 
Extension Library 
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Religious 


pooks as feed the spiritual life or provide 
information as to church work and direction 
in Bible study. To meet this need a Circu- 
lating Gospel Extension Library has been 
started under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Committee of Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations in Chicago. It gives a list 
of about five hundred books in ten different 
departments. Bible Helps, concordance, 
ete.; Bible Study, commentaries, etc.; Gos- 
pl Work; Church Officers; Bible School 
Work; Gospel Invitation; Christian Life, 
junior, intermediate and advanced; Mis- 
sions; Christian Homes, Shut Ins. The 
books are the best of modern make, among 
the authors being J. R. Miller, F. E. Clark, 
H. Clay Trumbull, J. S. Dennis, A. T. Pier- 
son, Andrew Murray, F. B. Meyer, D. Il. 
Moody atid many others. Such a library. can- 
not fail to be of great good, and in many 
cases where a single church might not feel 
like purchasing it alone, several churches 
might unite and use it as a circulating li- 
brary. 





As the Jubilee Con- 
vention of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ  re- 
cently held at Cincinnati was a great gath- 
ering both in what it represented and in it- 
self, we may justly expect proportionate re- 
sults from it. The distinctive jubilee fea- 
tures were in celebration of the fiftieth an- 
uiversary of the American Christian Mis- 
sionary Society, which was organized in the 
sane city in 1849, and had only 200 in at- 
tendance, raised the first year $2,000 for mis- 
sions, and reported a total membership of 
118,000. In contrast with that the Jubilee 
Convention had an attendance of something 
like 20,000, reported total contributions made 
last year for all benevolent and missionary 
purposes at $555,952, and a present mem- 
bership in the United States of 1,118,000. In- 
Stead of one feeble missionary organiza- 
tion fifty years ago, the Disciples now have 
the American Christian Missionary So- 
tiety, the Foreign Christian Missionary So- 
tiety and the Christian Woman’s Board of 
Missions, with many sub and auxiliary or- 
sanizations. Their representatives are in 
Most all the great mission fields of the world. 
They have enjoyed a marvelous growth in 


Results of a 
Jubilee Convention 
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the past, but judging from the enthusi- 
astic determination of this convention to 
strengthen and enlarge its work at every 
point, and from the loyalty of all to the sim- 
ple Gospel of Christ as God’s power unto 
salvation, it seems as if the work of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ has only fairly begun. The 
numerical greatness of this people, the 
strong American Christian character of the 
men who lead this movement, the unity of 
sentiment, of faith, of object and aim, the 
undying confidence of all in the Gospel of 
Christ as the only effective remedy for hu- 
Man sorrows and sins, and the intense evan- 
gelistic enthusiasm of the Disciples of Christ 
all warrant the expectation of greater things 
in the years to come. The communion serv- 
ice of the convention held on Lord’s Day 
afternoon at the Music Hall is said to have 
been the largest service of its kind in Chris- 
tian history. It is estimated that 10,000 or 
12,000 people joined in celebrating the Lord’s 
Supper together. The impressions of this 
convention were deeply religious and will 
abide. Doubtless it will bear excellent fruit- 
age in the years to come, in larger offerings 
to the cause of missions and a deeper and 
stronger Christian life and hope. 





According to official reports 
from the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities in Vienna, the ac- 
cessions to the Protestant churches during 
the first six months of the year 1899 were 
3,182 to the Lutheran and 264 to the Re- 
formed church, or a total of 3,446. Of these 
converts 3,275 came from the Roman Cath- 
olic Church and can fairly be put to the 
credit of the “‘ Los von Rom” propaganda. 
On the other hand, during this same half 
year the Lutheran Church lost 272 members 
and the Reformed 155, of whom $82 connect- 
ed themselves with the Roman Catholic 
Chureh. This still leaves a plus of nearly 
3,000 additions to Protestantism in German 
Austria for the comparatively short period 
of six months. In Vienna alone the number 
of accessions to the Protestant churches was 
1,269. These data are furnished by the Govy- 
ernment itself, which is antagonistic to the 
Protestant agitation, and can be regarded as 


Protestants 
in Austria 


-reliable. 





FINANCIAL. 


The Purchase of Bonds. 


THE Secretary, of the Treasury announced 
ou the 15th inst., after business hours, that 
the Government would buy $25,000,000 in 5 
per cent. bonds of 1904 and 4 per cent. bonds 
of 1907 at 112.75, net, for the fives and 111 
for the fours, these being the current quota- 
tions of that day. If the entire amount called 
for is forthcoming, the Government will save 
about $2.500,000 in interest. It remains to 
be seen whether the entire amount will be 
offered. The offerings on the first day were 
about $3,500,000, and on the first three days 
$6,500,000. It is reported that certain houses 
in this city are about to sell $10,000,000 of 
the bonds in response to the invitation, which 
will remain open until the 30th-unless the 
full-sum is bought before that date. It may 
he observed that the Treasury’s recent offer 
to anticipate interest had been accepted, up 
to the end of last week, with respect to only 
$83,000,000 of bonds, or about 8 per cent. of 
the total amount outstanding, and that the 
payments of interest so anticipated are thus 
far a little less than $2,000,000. The condi- 
tion of the Treasury is such as to permit the 
purchase of even more than $25,000,000 of 
bonds with perfect safety, as the net avail- 
able balance on the 15th, the gold reserve 
fund of $100,000,000 excluded, was $191,000,- 
000. 

The action taken by the Secretary caused 
much surprise, for, altho the purchase of 
bonds had been suggested by some as a 
mneasure for easing the rates for money, it 
was generally understood on the preceding 
day that Mr. Gage would make no such offer 
and that he did not see any stringency which 
ealled for an attempt by the Government to 
give relief. Te was quoted by the press re- 
ports as saying on the 14th: “ There is plenty 
of money for all legitimate business pur- 
poses; whatever stringency may exist in New 
York has been caused by over-speculation.” 
Mr. Conant, the correspondent of the Journal 
of Commerce, reports that on the afternoon of 
the same day he said that “there was noth- 
ing in present conditions calling for the inter- 
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ference of the Treasury by the purchase of 
bonds or an increase of deposits of public 
money in the banks.” On the following day 
the offer was made. On the 14th there had 
already been a reduction of rates for money 
op callin New York. These had fallen from 
about 12 per cent. to a range of from 6 to 4, 
and it was predicted that the stringency 
would not be renewed, because the returning 
tide of money from the West was already 
setting in. There was no marked scarcity of 
funds for loans required in ordinary business, 
altho the holders or intending purchasers of 
speculative stocks could not obtain all the ac. 
commodation they desired. While the money 
market was in this condition, and the pros- 
pect seemed to promise greater ease, it was 
by no means certain that another sharp rise 
ot rates would not cause serious disturbance. 
The Secretary assumes full responsibility for 
his change of purpose, and, so far as we can 
Jearn, his later views were substantially as 
follows: He still was of the opinion that there 
was no great pressure affecting ordinary 
commercial business, but it seemed desirable 
to forestall the criticism to which the Treas- 
ury would be subjected if it should take no 
action and if some accident should precipi- 
tate anything like a panic. The people have 


become accustomed to looking for relief to’ 


the Government in times of tight money and 
high rates for loans in the chief market. for 
securities, because the Government's Treas- 
ury methods tend to withdraw money from 
circulation and lock it up, and thus interfere 
with the natural movement of currency. Be 
cause of this interference the public are jus 
tified in looking to the Treasury at times for 
relief measures. On the whole, it seemed to 
him a good time for the Government to offei 
to buy a few millions in bonds and save seme 
interest. It was inexpedient to call certain 
bonds already due, because this course would 
contract the bank circulation. The response 
to the offer would show whether there really 
was a serious stringency, and at all events 
the general effect of the step would be bene 
ficial. 

The measure of direct relief will depend i? 
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Financial 


part upon the source from which the surren- 
dered bonds come. The desired relief is not 
to be gained by the purchase of bonds now 
in the custody of the Government and 
pledged for bank circulation or deposits of 
public money; but of the two issues in ques- 
tion there are outstanding, exclusive of those 
so pledged, bonds te the amount of $430,000,- 
000. 1t is desirable that the sales should be 
of bonds held for investment. 

The action of the Secretary has been well 
received and commended by a large majority 
of the prominent bankers of New York. The 
opinion has been expressed that the effect 
will be good net only because of direct finan- 
cial relief but also for the reason that the 
offer reassures the timid and generally in- 
spires confidence; and because it releases a 
part of the accumulation of idle money in the 
Treasury which should be moving in the cur- 
rents of trade. The immediate effect on the 
Stock Exchange was a rise in market values 
and an easing of rates. Those who criticise 
the offer on the ground that it assists specu- 
lators for the rise or those who are loaded 
with speculative stocks, should bear in mind 
that the recent stringency was due in part 
to the prevailing great activity in business 
and production; that speculation touches 
commercial business in many ways; that re- 
verses in the speculative field may seriously 
affect industry and trade; and that the Secre- 
tary had in mind a beneficial effect upon the 
business of the entire country. 





Financial Items. 

“THE volume of business,” said Dun’s 
Review on Saturday last, “ continues beyond 
ali precedent, tor the week 18 per cent. larger 
than last year and 56.9 per cent. larger than 
1892,” 

....The entire issue of $4,765,000 of New 
York City three and a half per cent. bonds 
has been awarded to the firm of Farson, 
Leach & Co., of this city, who take all the 
bonds for $5,055,665, which is at the rate of 
106.10. Their nearest competitors were Ver- 
milye & Co. and Kuhn, Loeb & Co., who of- 
fered prices varying from 105.36 to 106.57 for 
the thirty-year bonds, and from 104.11 to 
105,02 for the twenty-year. Comptroller Coler 
Considers the figure at which the bonds were 
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sold a good oné, though he believes that had 
the sale been postponed the city would have 
received $40,000 more than it did. 

....The Domestic Exchange National Bank 
of New: York has recently been organized 
with a capital of $300,000. The business of 
the new bank will be the collecting of out- 
of-town checks for banks and _ business 
houses. The President, Mr. Robert D. Kent, 
has made a study of this branch of the bank- 
ing business for many years and is authority 
on the subject. Mr. Kent is a successful 
banker of more than twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience, having been connected with na- 
tional banks in Philadelphia and different 
parts of New Jersey. He has recently been 
cashier of the Passaic National Bank, which 
post he resigned to accept the presidency of 
the new bank. He is also Vice-President of 
the Rutherford (N. J.) National Bank and of 
the Passaic Trust & Safe Deposit Co. The 
other officers of.the Domestic Exchange Na- 
tional Bank are: William Kent, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Charles H. Spencer, Cashier. The Di- 
rectors are: Robert D. Kent, David Hoch- 
stadter, of Alfred Benjamin & Co.; Ethan Al- 
len Doty, of Doty & Scrimgeour; Thomas H. 
Cullen, speciai partner of Converse, Stanton 
& Co.; Charles D. Spencer, with the H. B. 
Claflin Co.; William Kent of the Engineering 
News; Edward S. Peck, attorney at law, and 
William P.. Aldrich, president of the Worthen 
& Aldrich Company. A committee has been 
appointed to secure banking rooms, and the 
bank will begin business as soon as its books 
and stationary can be prepared and a clerical 
force properly organized. 


....Dividends announced: 

Pacific Mail S. S. Co., semi-annual, 1% per 
cent., payable at Mercantile Trust Co. Dec. 1. 

....Sales of Bank and Trust Company Stocks 
during the past week: 

BANKS, 

American Exchange.190 , New Amsterdam 
Park 
Republic 
Third ........... 


Merchants’ Twelfth Ward ie 


Metropolis 


Atlantic .... 
Bankers’ .. 
Farmers’ 


Knickerbocker.... ... 
Manhattan.......3...... 
Manufacturers’’........ 
North American 

Title Guar’tee & Trust,307 
Trust Co, of America, .260 


International Banking 
and Trust... srccceee 1614 








INSURANCE. 


The Life Insurance Limit. 


WE have received a copy of a circular let- 
ter from a general agent of an old and con- 
servative Life company, which asks the re- 
cipient to sign and return the inclosed “ pe- 
tition ” to the company to raise its limit on a 
single life to $50,000, in order that the signer 
may -be able to procure insurance with it for 
that amount in case he should so desire. Evi- 
dently the agent has found, or expects he 
may find, opportunities to place risks of $50,- 
000 and is not satisfied to place his surpluses 
outside his own company; so he takes, as it 
is his right to do, this rather unusual exercise 
of the sacred right of petition in order to 
bring the managers of the home office to 
what he thinks a more progressive way. 

The settlement of this may be left to them 
and him, but the friend who sends the docu- 
ment thinks that safety requires the limit 
on a single life to be kept down to a few 
thousands, and so he asks an opinion upon 
that. His impression is wholly mistaken. 
There is no fixed limit which can under no 
circumstances be passed—it is a question of 
average and proportion. The richest man 
could not afford to insure a single life; hence 
rich men are rapidly acting upon the convic- 
tion that they cannot even insure their own. 
Nor could a corporation afford to take the 
risks on one life or on a few lives. Enough 
must be insured to get an “average.” The 
average once obtained, the maximum amount 
is of no importance. Let that be a thousand 
dollars, twenty thousand or twenty millions, 
it matters not, provided there are lives 
enough at the limit; for altho a few deaths 
may call for millions, a corresponding pre- 
mium income is receivable. To roughly illus- 
trate, one risk of $1,000 at $30 premium 
might suddenly create $970 deficit, but with 
enough multiples of $30 an unexpected deficit 

‘could not occur; no more could the difference 
between $1,000,000 and $30,000 prove danger- 
ous in practice if there were enough mul- 
tiples. 
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Insurance .Items. 


E. G. Ricuarps, Vice-President of the 
National Fire Insurance Company of” Hart. 
ford, has been appointed United States Man- 
ager of the North British & Mercantile In- 
surance Company to take the place of H. E. 
Bowers, resigned. Mr. Richards has the 
thorough respect of all underwriters, and has 
performed good service in the Hartford Com- 
pany. His selection as Manager of the North 
British Company is regarded as an eminently 
wise one. 

....Trinity College has recently bestowed 
the honorary degree of Master of Arts upon 
Jeremiah Mervin Allen, President of the 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and In- 
surance Company. One of the trustees stat- 
ed that “the degree was awarded for three 
geueral reasons. First, in recognition of Mr. 
Allen’s broad scientific attainments; second, 
in recognition of his unusual ability in apply- 
ing scientific principles to practical affairs; 
and third, on account of the generous way in 
which he has made use of his rare knowl- 
edge and ability for the benefit of the com- 
munity and of his fellow men in general.” 

....«Publie spirited citizens cannot watch 
too closely the Ramapo water scheme, for it 
may come up in some form and is by no 
means a dead issue. Francis C. Moore, the 
President of the Continental Insurance Com- 
pany, has done well to write a letter to Com- 
missioner Dalton, of the Department of 
Water Supply, in which he _ declares 
that the Ramapo scheme is not dead, 
and quotes from a report of the Aqueduct 
Commissioners in support of his contention, 
“that there is no immediate or pressing de- 
mand for a greater supply of potable water, 
and that the solution of subsequent supplies 
is to be found along the lines of the present 
developments in the Croton system.” In re 
gard to the shortage of water at the Windsor 
Hotel fire, Mr. Moore says: “It was due 
simply to the smallness of the street water 
pipe at that point.” 
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Pebbles—Puzzles 


Pebbles. 


A Bork it the hand is worth two in the am- 
bush.—Yale Record. 


... She: “ Do you believe that man spran 
from the ape?” He: “No. But I believe al 
women spring from the mouse.”—Chicago News. 


. Sons of great men all remind us 
Of descent from the sublime; 
And they disappoint the public 
Fully ten times out of nine. Lif 
—Life. 


..Doting Mamma: “ Rodney, dear, to-mor- 
row is your birthday. What would you like 
best ?” Rodney Dear (after a brief season of 
cogitation) : “1 think I’d like to see the school- 
house burn down.”—Melbourne Weekly Times. 


..“*This room,” said Mrs. Gaswell to the 
architect who was preparing the plans for the 
new house under her direction, ‘‘ I want you to 
make different from any of the others. want 
to try a unique effect. You may cut off the cor- 
ners and make a regular octopus of it.”—Chi- 
cago T'ribune. 


...“‘ Harold,” murmured the beautiful 
maiden, shyly, “am I the only girl you ever told 
you loved 7” “TJ will tell you the truth, dear- 
est,” answered the manly youth, leaning "fondly 
over her. “ You are not.” “IT think you might 
have lied a little, Harold—for me,” she said, 
turning tearfully sige —Chicago Tribune. 


... Small Girl: “Have you any gum?’ 
Drug Clerk: “What kind of gum, young oy i 
Arabic, elastic, Senegal, caoutchouc, tragacanth, 
Jones’s, Smith’s, Robinson’s, spruce, the woozy 
gum, the seasick cure, the gum that’s round, the 
square chips, the bicycle cake, or gum to eat ?” 
Small Girl: *‘ No, I want chewing gum.”—(or- 
nell Widow. 


.You remember the talk that followed the 
action of an Indiana Sunday school in condemn- 
ing as profane’ the works of a certain contem- 
porary literary personage. The best comment 
on that action comes a little late. Moreover, it 
has started on its round of the papers quite un- 
credited. But here it is: 

“The prim and cultured stripling 
Will piously declare 

The world would swear by Kipling 
If Kipling wouldn’t swear ; 

Yet while his fancies break red 
And lurid from his brain, 

Some hold that Kipling’s sacred 
Altho he be profane !” 

—Philadelphia Press. 


..." Well,” said the red faced man, “the 
most exciting case I ever had happened’ a few 
days ago in Russia. One night, when sleighing 
about ten miles from my destination, I discov- 
ered, to my intense horror, — I was being fol- 
lowed by a pack of wolves. I fired blindly into 
the pack, killing one of the brutes, and, to my 
delight, saw the others stop to devour it. After 
doing this, however, they still came on. I kept 
on repeating the dose, with the same result, 
and each occasion gave me an opportunity to 
whip up my horses. Finally, there was only one 
wolf left, yet on it came, with its fierce eyes 
glaring in anticipation of a good, hot supper.’ 
Jere the man who had been sitting in the cor- 
ner burst forth into a fit of laughter. ‘‘ Why, 
man,” said he, ‘‘ by your way of reckoning, that 
last wolf must have had the rest of the pack i in- 
side him!” “Ah!” said the red-faced man, 
ae I remember, ‘it did wabble a bit.’—Tit- 
its, 


Puzzles. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send “ Fairy Tales from Far 
Japan,” illustrated. 


PROSE CHARADES. 
I. 
My first is in place of; my second, a numeral } 
my third, an insect; and my whole an officer. 
II. 


My first is a prefix; my second, a body of 
water; my third, a relative; my fourth, fit; and 
my whole is not appropriate. F. WEBSTER. 


A CLASSICAL PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 


When correctly guessed, the initial letters of 
the following names will form a famous quota- 
tion : 

Reading across: 1, The country of the author 
of the quotation; 2, his name; 3, a German 
chief whom he conquered; 4, his aunt’s hus- 
band ; 5, a country into which Pompey was pur- 
sued; 6, the same as the first cross-word; 7, a 
Roman consul; 8, the same as the third cross- 
word; 9, the occupation which madé our hero 
famous ; 10, the same as the first cross-word; 
11, .the same as the second eross-word; 12, his 
heir; 13, a tribe crushed by him; 14, one of the 
hills of his native city; 15, a town where ‘Cato 
stabbed himself, rather than surrender to him; 
16, the same as the fifth cross-word; 17, a river 
made famous by his crossing it; 18, the samé as 
the sixteenth cross-word; 19, a famous Roman 
Emperor. E. S. MORTON. 


RHYMED NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of sey letters, and form 

four lines from an old s 

I’ve left the 7i, 21, 67, 6 with its 27, 65, 72, 1 
And smoke and noise and glare, 

11, 39 stroll about this country 53, 42, 69, 74 
Among the fields of Ayre. 


I love these ancient 70, 4, 80, 52,36, this 
These rocks with lichens 62, 55, 20, 

Yon brook that in my boyhood 16, 54, 23° 
Just as it runs to-day. 


I wander 48, 56, 12, 40, 33, 78 to the bank, 
The 6, 35, 63, 77, 2 wind lifts my hair; 

I used to pluck wild roses here 
With 64, 19, 7, 31, 30,49 32, 29, 18, 3 Adair. 


68, 79, 34 face was like a downcast flower 

68, 79, 34 hair was like ripe 46, 10, 23, 59, 17. 
Give back your 738, 8, 44, 13, 50, D4 memories, 
Old Time, this day of days! 


The 25, 75, 45, 15, 41, 60, 66, 57 is 
14, 47, 43, 37 - June, old Time, 
The 25, a 45, 15, 41, 60, 66, 57 is 
14, 47. 4 , 37 and sweet ; 
But the haunts of 38, 58, 22, 9,,26, 5, 61. °" 
Must know me aga 
Ere the night and the op. TB, 45, 15, 41, 60, 66, 
57 meet. 
FLORENCE MELLISH. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOVEMBER 9ra. 


A Group or AuTHORS.—1, Livingstone: 2, Ba- 
con; 3, Crabbe; 4, Fox; 5, Moore; 6, Bentham ; 7, 
Steele : 8, Scott; 9, Ford ; 10, Sterne; 11, Rider 
ig ek 12, Coo er ; Hobbes ; 14, Col eri e; 

15, Lockhart ; 16, aaeer 17, Mills ; 18, Poe; “19, 
Suckling ; 20; Wordsworth : 21, Johnson. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


“ And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 
That one small head could carry all he knew,” 





Personals. 


T. W. Davis, of Peoria, Ill., now seventy- 
two years old, a noted bicyclist; who has won 
several medals for riding long distances, and has 
ridden 60,000 miles since his sixty-first birthday, 
is erecting for himself in a cemetery at Peoria 
a monument, the shaft of which bears a carved 
representation of a bicycle. 

....Judge Simeon E. Baldwin, of the Con- 
necticut Supreme Court, has been elected Pres- 
ident of the International Law Association, to 
succeed Sir Richard Webster, Attorney-General 
of Great Britain. Judge Baldwin is the second 
American to receive this honor, the first having 
been the late Justice Field of the United States 
Supreme Court. 

....The University of Cincinnati received last 
week a gift of $100,000 from David Sinton, of 
that city. It is admitted that the 285,000 shares 
of Southern Pacific stock belonging to the Stan- 
ford estate were recently bought from Mrs. 
Stanford by a syndicate, and the San Francisco 
papers say that the sum received for them, re- 
ported to be $11,400,000, will at once be avail- 
able for the use of the Leland Stanford, Jr. 
University. 

....Lieutenant C. C. Wood, one of the Brit- 
ish officers who were killed at Belmont, in the 
South African war, week before last, was a 
grandson of Jefferson Davis and a great gran- 
son of President Zachary Taylor. He was born 
at Halifax, and was a graduate of the Canadian 
Military College at Kingston, Ontario. His 
father, Capt. J. Taylor Wood, now a resident 
of Halifax, was commander of the Confederate 
cruiser “ Tallahassee” during the Civil War. 


....Ex-Gov. and Mrs. John S. Pillsbury, of 
Minneapolis, a few days ago gave to the Home 
for Children and Aged Women in that city 
$100,000 for the permanent endowment of the 
Home, which was founded in 1881, and of which 
Mrs. Pillsbury has been the president from the 
beginning. In the Home provision has been 
made for the support and education of hundreds 
of orphan children and for the care of many 
aged women in reduced circumstances. A part 
of the expenses has been met by the proceeds 
of the annual Charity Ball. 


....eThe friends of Rear-Admiral Schley re- 
cently subscribed $7,000, intending to purchase 
from the Government with this sum the silver 
coins captured at Santiago with the Spanish 
cruiser “ Cristobal Colon,” and to give the Rear- 
Admiral a dinner service and loving cup made 
gut of this silver. But when their purpose was 


The Independent 


made known to‘ him he addressed to the com- 
mittee a letter, in which he recalled the assist- 
ance given by the “ Oregon,” and added that in 
his opinion it would be only just to a gallant 
brother officer to use part of the captured coin 
for a silver service to be given to Captain Clark. 
Therefore the contributors will make two. din- 
ner services, and the commander who brought 
the “*‘ Oregon” from the Pacific and used her so 
effectively at Santiago in company with the 
“ Brooklyn,” will receive one of them. 


....Major John A. Logan, who was killed by 
the Filipinos, on the 12th. inst., while gallantly 
leading his battalion ina charge upon the 
enemy’s trenches at San Jacinto, was the only 
son of the late Major-General John A. Logan, 
for many years Senator from Illinois, and cap- 
didate for the Vice-Presidency in 1884. He 
was thirty-four years old. In 1887 he married 
Miss Edith Andrews, the daughter of a prom- 
inent iron manufacturer in Youngstown, Ohio. 
He served in the war with Spain and was pro- 
moted for gallantry at the battle of El Caney. 
In a message to his widow the President said: 
“His splendid qualities as a soldier and high 
courage on the fighting line have given him 
place among the heroic men of the war.” On 
the day before the announcement of his death— 
and the day after he was killed—his mother was 
asking the Secretary of War for directions to 
be used in sending to him a Christmas box. 

...-Huropeans living in Calcutta place their 
children in Darjeeling, the hill sanitarium of 
Rengal, on the slopes of the Himalayas, 7,000 
feet above the sea level. There they avoid the 
trying climate of the lowlands and have the ad- 
vantages of good schools. In the last week of 
September, when Darjeeling was overwhelmed 
by avalanches of stones and mud, caused by 4 
terrible storm, the six lovely and very interest- 


‘ing children of the Rev. D. H. Lee and his wife, 


Mrs. Ada Lee, American Methodist missionaries 
in Calcutta, were living there in a cottage with 
a native servant, and attending the Arcadia 
school, the principal of which is Miss C. Joseph- 
ine Stahl, formerly of Iowa. During the night 
of the storm the cottage was swept away and 
all of the children were killed. The bodies of 
four were not recovered. One of the boys lived 
long enough after he was found to say that all 
tne members of the little party were on their 
knees, praying, when the cottage was wrecked. 
There was published in the Christian Herald 
four weeks ago a letter from Mrs. Lee—written 
before the storm—concerning the orphan chil- 
dren to whom she was giving shelter in her 
missionary school at Calcutta, 
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